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Motes of the Month. 
—<————— 

In order to meet the convenience of our sub- 
scribers, without in any way encroaching on 
the space devoted to articles, it has been 
decided to issue the title-page and index- 
sheet for 1895 separately. These can now 
be obtained from the publisher, price two- 


pence. 
The Roxburgh cases for binding the 


numbers of the Antiguary for the year 1895, 
are now ready. 


¢ s+ 
A well-known antiquary writes to us as 
follows : 

“A question of some historical conse- 
quence has been raised in Motes and Queries 
(October 26) regarding the origin of Carlisle 
Castle, especially the keep. The current 
opinion is that William Rufus built both, the 
evidence being entirely drawn from two 
parallel passages in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle 
and Florence of Worcester (cévca 1117), that 
n 1092 he restored the city and built a caste/ 
or castellum there. It is, however, claimed 
that recent criticism has established that in 
the eleventh century, and to a large extent in 
the twelfth also, the word caste//um denoted 
not a keep or tower, but only an enceinte, or 
fortified enclosure. A passage from Symeon 
of Durham (circa 1129), stating that Henry I. 
in 1122 ordered Carlisle to be fortified with 
a castellum and towers (castel/o et turribus), 
is looked upon as supporting positively the 
inference that in the latter year the castle was 
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still towerless. It is known from the Pipe 
Rolls that in 1130-31 Henry built a wall round 
the city, but there is said to be no mention of a 
keep. Soon after this, in 1136, David I. of 
Scotland gained possession of Carlisle, which 
remained Scottish until 1157, and it is now 
claimed that the keep belongs to this period, 


and was erected about, or soon after, the peace © 


of 1139. King David had his chief residence 
in Carlisle, and in 1153 died there. The 
case for his having erected the keep rests 
upon a passage in a return sent in 1290-91 
by the Canons of Huntingdon to Edward I. 
relative to the claim of suzerainty over Scot- 
land. It was an extract from their ‘ Cronica,’ 
and contained this sentence: ‘Rex vero 
David fecit fortissimam arcem.... Karlioli 
et muros urbis plurimum exaltavit.’ Con- 
firmation of this statement is found in a Scots 
chronicle, which repeats it, with the addition 
(probably filling up the lacuna in the Hunt- 
ingdon entry due to a flaw in the MS.) that 
the avx, or keep, was in the ofpidum, or 
castle. This latter is, of course, the guod erat 
demonstrandum, The new argument is mainly 
directed to the effort to negative any right of 
Rufus to the honours of the keep, but it also 
suggests the issue whether any part of the 
present exceinfe can safely be attributed to 
him. It will be interesting to hear what 
Carlisle has to say in reply to this latest 
Scottish assault. The manifold historic 
memories which centre in the old keep will, 
so far from losing attraction, gain a fresh 
interest if the discussion should end in deter- 
mining that the great English stronghold of 
the West March—the central tower of the 
fortress which so often held the Scots at bay 
—was the work of a Scots king.” 


_& & ¢ 
The Council of the Cumberland and West- 
morland Antiquarian and Archeological 
Society are appealing for funds wherewith to 
excavate completely the ruins of Furness 
Abbey. Some preliminary excavations have 
already been made there under the direction 
and superintendence of Mr. W. H. St. John 
Hope, M.A., the assistant-secretary of the 
Society of Antiquaries of London, who is so 
well known as the chief authority on monastic 
buildings and their arrangements. These 
preliminary excavations show that if all the 
fallen rubbish were cleared away, a complete 
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plan of a Cistercian Abbey of the first rank, 
with all its domestic buildings, would be 
recovered, and the gradual growth and suc- 
cessive alterations of the establishment as it 
increased in wealth would be made clear. 

In a report addressed to the president of 


the society, Mr. Hope estimates that a sum 


of £200 is required for the work, which has 
the sanction of Mr. Victor Cavendish, M.P., 
as owner of the ruins, and of the Furness 
Railway Company, as tenants. 

A special committee has been formed to 
take charge of the work. It is composed of 
the President (the Worshipful Chancellor 
Ferguson, F.S.A.), Mr. John Fell, Mr. H. S. 
Cowper, F.S.A., Mr. W. G. Collingwood, 
M.A., and Mr. W. O. Roper, to any of whom 
subscriptions may be sent, or to the hon. sec., 
Mr. T. Wilson, Aynam Lodge, Kendal. 

About half the required sum has been either 
subscribed or promised. We gladly com- 
mend the matter to the notice of our readers. 
At a time when we _ae lee so much 
about the “ new woman,” her wrongs and her 
rights, it is satisfactory to learn that the ladies 
are combining to form antiquarian societies 
of their own. This, at least, is a useful and a 
perfectly unexceptional development of the 
new era. We see no reason why such a 
society as the Oxford Ladies’ Brass Rubbing 
Society might not be reproduced elsewhere 
with excellent results. The society was 
founded a year ago with eight members, and 
it now numbers twenty-six. It possesses a 
president (Mrs. Swann, of Walton Manor), a 
treasurer, two secretaries, a librarian, and one 
corresponding member. 

Two meetings are held in each term at 
the society’s room in the Polstead Road, at 
which papers are read and rubbings of brasses 
with descriptions are shown ; also quaint and 
well authenticated epitaphs are read by 
members. Books are kept by the librarian 
containing entries of all epitaphs read before 
the society, notices of effigies, and descrip- 
tions of all rubbings of brasses shown at the 
meetings, as well as one containing contribu- 
tions by members of drawings, engravings, 
photographs, etc., of brasses and effigies. 
These, and illustrated books on_brasses, 
photographs, etc., are exhibited at all meet- 
ings for the inspection of members. 

It is quite clear that there is ample scope 


for such a society to do really useful work. 
Bearing in mind how much the study of 
archeology owes to several ladies, whose 
names are well known as those of accom- 
plished antiquaries, we have very great pleasure 
on hearing of the existence of this particular 
society, and we wish it many years of progress 
and prosperity. 


de 

The pursuit of the study of archeology is 
often popularly supposed to commend itself 
to a set of sour-minded persons, devoid of 
any sense of humour, and who are quite 
unable to appreciate a piece of genuine fun. 
Evidently this conception of what antiquaries 
are like is entertained by the town clerk of 
Louth, in Lincolnshire. It seems that while 
Mr. St. John Hope was engaged in the pre- 
paration of his work, on the Jnsignia of the 
Corporate Cities and Towns of England and 
Wales, he met with a refusal in one instance 
to communicate the information he needed. 
The Atheneum, in reviewing the book, 
alluded to this, and “ gibbeted” the default- 
ing town by name, mentioning that it was 
none other than Louth. It seemed only 
natural to suppose that an explanation would 
be at once forthcoming, to the effect that the 
refusal arose from an unfortunate misconcep- 
tion on the part of the authorities, who re- 
gretted the mistake they had made. Nothing 
of the kind, however; and Mr. Thomas 
Falkner Allison, the town clerk of Louth, 
proves himself quite equal to the occasion. 
In the succeeding number of the Atheneum 
appeared the following highly diverting letter 
from that gentleman. For the edification 
and amusement of those readers of the Anfz- 
guary who may not have seen it, we print the 
letter in full : 


“CORPORATION PLATE. 
“* Town Clerk's Office, Louth. 

“T notice your polite reference to myself 
in your paper of roth inst. I presume that 
you receive a fee for reviewing favourably the 
above book, the editors of which had, as is 
so often the case, the main object of their 
own personal advantage. Why I should 
assist them in that object I know not. 

“As it happens, however, the Borough of 
Louth is a modern one, created by the Act 
of 1836, and the editors ought to have known 
this. I did not suppose they were anxious 
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to have information regarding modern 
boroughs ; if so, they had better write another 
book—it would be so very interesting and 
profitable to the editors. You may think 
that you have done a clever thing in ‘gibbet- 
ing’ me—others think that it is only another 
proof of your natural radical snobbism. 
“THOS. FALKNER ALLISON.” 


In a note to this the Editor dryly observes : 

“‘ We congratulate the inhabitants of Louth 
on possessing so intelligent and courteous a 
Town Clerk.” 


Mention of this piece of modern fun may 
perhaps excuse the introduction here of a 
good story taken from the Defositions from 
York Castle (Surtees Society), edited by Canon 
Raine, and which, although certainly not a 
note of any month in 1895, is, nevertheless, 
the record of a perfectly true story of the 
past. It is difficult in the present day, when 
members of the Society of Friends have 
gained for themselves, and their body in 
general, so exceptionally good a name, not 
merely for philanthropy, but also for orderly 
behaviour, to remember that in the earlier 
days of the existence of their sect,’they con- 
sidered it their duty to interrupt divine 
service in what they called the “steeple 
houses,” much in the manner in which the 
Quaker acted, who came to such signal grief 
at Orton a couple of centuries ago. The 
record is as follows: “Mr. Fothergill, vicar 
at Orton, one Sunday exchanged pulpits with 
Mr. Dalton of Shap, who had but one eye. 
A Quaker, stalking as usual into the church 
of Orton whilst Mr. Dalton is preaching, says, 
‘Come down, thou false Fothergill, come 
down! ‘Who told thee,’ saith Mr. Dalton, 
‘that my name was Fothergill? ‘The 
Spirit,’ quoth the Quaker. ‘That spirit of 
thine is a lying spirit,’ says the other ; ‘for it 
is well known that I am not Fothergill, but pied 
Dalton of Shap.’” It is not related how the 
Quaker took this rather startling rebuff. 


One of the most remarkable survivals from 
a highly remote past, is the annual meeting 
on Tynwald Hill, in the Isle of Man, when 
the new laws passed by the Legislature of the 
island, are formally promulgated in the Manx 
and English languages. It is a ceremony of 


the highest antiquity, and of the very greatest 


interest possible. It is, indeed, well known 
and recognised as such throughout the 
civilized world. It is scarcely credible, but, 
nevertheless, it appears to be a fact, that this 
solitary instance remaining of the open air 
meetings of primzval times, is threatened 
with abolition. The newspapers tell us that 
“at a recent meeting of the Manx Legislature 
it was talked of ‘as a ridiculous farce, the 
outcome of sentiment,’ and the Bishop 
seconded a motion that the ceremony should 
be abolished. This was opposed by the 
Attorney-General and the Deemsters on the 
ground that it was a time-honoured cere- 
mony, and that the feeling in the island and 
in England was to keep up old institutions.” 
Fortunately, the proposal appears to have 
been negatived, for the present, at any rate. 


¢ *¢* 

We alluded last month to Mr. Reginald L. 
Poole’s account of the muniments in the 
possession of the Dean and Chapter of 
Worcester, contained in the Appendix 
(Part VIII.) of the Fourteenth Report of the 
Historical Manuscripts’ Commission. The 
episcopal registers form a grand and perfect 
series from the consecration of that lordly 
prelate, Godfrey Giffard, in 1268, to the 
present day. The Registrum Sede Vacante 
is unique of its kind, and extends from 
January 26, 1303 to 1434. We are glad to 
learn that it is about to be published by the 
Worcester Historical Society. 


A piece of plate, of more than ordinary 
interest, was sold by Messrs. Debenham, 
Storr, and Sons on the last day of October. 
It is a tankard, given by Charles II. to Sir 
Edmund Barry Godfrey in 1666, in recog- 
nition of his services during the Plague and 
the Fire of London. The tankard is of the 
ordinary form in vogue at that period, with a 
flat lid. On the front are the royal arms, 
with those of Godfrey, with stiff feather 
mantling, below. On either of the sides of 
the tankard is an oblong device : one bears a 
representation of the City of London in 
flames, and the other a gruesome representa- 
tion of the progress of the Plague. The 
tankard, which is a little over 6 inches in 
height, and thirty-six ounces in weight, fetched 
(as was anticipated) a good round sum. It is 
strange that no one seems to have known of 
its existence till now. 
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We have received quiteanangry, though kindly 
meant letter from a correspondent (whose 
name we withhold) impugning the statement 
made by the Rev. E. Maule Cole, in a paper 
printed in the Antiguary for October, that 
the stones figured therein are the stumps and 
sockets of ancient crosses. We should not 
have alluded to the matter at all, were it not 
that the communication, with which we have 
been favoured, is a very characteristic example 
of the sort of way in which people are at 
times ready to dispute the opinions of others 
without really knowing very much about 
the particular matter themselves, and that, 
moreover, with a considerable degree of acer- 
bity. Our correspondent observes as follows : 
“T do not at all agree with his (Mr. Cole’s) 
sweeping conclusion that all the stones he 
alludes to have been the bases of crosses; I 
have been a rambler for many years about 
the eastern border of Cheshire and a consider- 
able part of Derbyshire, and have met with 
many curious stones, some of which I am 
convinced have been the bases or sockets of 
crosses, etc. I notice, Illustration No. 1., 
Garrowby Cross. I know of a stone, of which 
I have a photo, that is very much like it, and 
has been known for ages as Abbot’s Chair, 
and the road running by the side is known 
as Monks’ Road. Then, again, Fig. 7, Lecon- 
field Cross. I never saw a cross fixed ina 
round socket ; I should think it is more likely 
that of a holy water basin.” 


de 
We should have supposed that almost any 
student of archeology would have known the 
value to be placed on such a name as “the 
abbot’s chair,” as applied to a wayside stone. 
[When and where did abbots have stone 
seats by the roadside?] So, too, although 
our correspondent may never have seen a 
cross with a round shaft, if he keeps his eyes 
open he may even yet see such things. 
Speaking of the East Riding crosses, 
although those of the wolds have little more 
than their sockets remaining, some others in 
Holderness are much better preserved. Of 
one of these, the cross at Atwick, which has 
never been figured before, we give the accom- 
panying illustration. It stands at the meeting 
of five roads in the middle of the village, and 
has borne an inscription which, unfortunately, 
is quite undecipherable, as it was, indeed, fifty 











years ago, when Poulson compiled his history 
of that district. 
te de ke 

We have to record, and we do so with much 
regret, the death of Mr. E. P. Loftus Brock, 
F.S.A. Mr. Brock was a very energetic 
antiquary, and was intimately connected with 
the work of the British Archzeological Associa- 
tion. His loss will be very greatly felt by 
the Association, in behalf of which he ex- 
pended much of his energy and time. He 
was elected a Fellow of the Society of Anti- 
quaries in 1876. 


REQo” 


THater-marks on jPaper. 


By Miss E. E. Tuoyts. 
—>———_ 


II. 


= HE bull’s-head mark was alluded to 
§| inthe former article; it is one of 
the commonest of the early marks 
to be found in books printed during 
the latter part of the fifteenth, and the first 
half of the sixteenth, centuries. It occurs in 
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a number of different forms, and four or five 
distinct types of these varying forms may be 
noted. In its simplest form the head appears 
(1) alone, without any adjunct (Fig. 1, p. 359). 
Then we find a straight line upwards from 
the head, sometimes ending in (2) a star 
(open (Fig. 2) or merely outlined (Fig 3) ); 
sometimes in (3) a simple flower ; and some- 
times in (4) a Lombardic T. ‘There are 
almost countless varieties of each of these 
types, hardly two instances of them ever 
being alike. In the accompanying illustra- 
tion (Fig. 4) a curious elaboration of the 
bull’s-head mark is to be seen, in which a 
combination is formed of it with the serpent- 
mark, which is also a well-known mark found 
also in great variety, but 1 have not so far met 
with it on the paper of any English manu- 
script. 

The whole figure of a bull is by no means 
a common water-mark. ‘That which is given 
(p. 359, Fig. 5) was copied by me from a Court 
Roll, the writing on which was dated 1471. 

Allusion was also made to the water-mark 
of a unicorn. This is a mark which very 
commonly occurs on paper of the seven- 
teenth century, but its special significance 
appears to be now unknown. It is found in 
a variety of different forms, three examples of 
which are given here. Two of them (Fig. 6 
and Fig. 7) show the unicorn fairly well out- 
lined, but the third example (Fig. 8) is such 
a very clumsy device that it is difficult to feel 
sure that it was intended for the outline of a 
unicorn at all. It is, however, so common on 
manuscript (as distinguished from printed) 
paper in England of a date circa 1650, that it 
seems desirable to give a facsimile of it. 

Another uncommon mark is that of the 
Garter, which I have copied from a Court 
Roll of the third and fourth Edward IV. 
(1464). 

The mark of a sickle, or reaping-hook, is 
also an uncommon early water-mark. An 
illustration is given of it (p. 360) on 
account of the small circles on this particular 
example. These circles show the places 
where the device was fastened on the wire 
frame. Similar indications of such joints 
are occasionally to be met with, but they 
are not at all common, and on that account 
it seems desirable to give at least one repre- 
sentation of a mark showing them. 

The same characteristic of rareness does 


not pertain to the water-mark of the crown, 
which is found of two types. The older one 


GARTER MARK. 


(Fig. 9) is a very common mark, especially so 
on the paper of books printed in Germany 
during the sixteenth century. The other and 
smaller device (Fig. 10) is, perhaps, of French 
origin, and of later date than the first. Both 
are found in a number of varying forms. 

“Petit Raisin” and “Grand Raisin” are 
marks on two kinds of paper, presumably 
of French make. It is a little difficult to 
distinguish them at the present day, but the 
device of a bunch of grapes is very well 
known as a common water-mark. 

“ Petit Nom de Jesus” and “Grand Nom 
de Jesus” were two kinds of paper of French 
origin, with the sacred monogram (I H S) as 


Hs 


\WIILLEDA RY 


‘*GRAND NOM DE JESUS” MARK (HALF SIZE). 


a water-mark. The mark copied here is 
taken from the fly-leaf of the Vew General 
Atlas, published in London in 1721, the 
water-mark of the book itself being that of 
a fleur-de-lys throughout. The particular 
sheet of paper is of thick consistency. The 
unfolded sheet measures about 26 inches by 
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21 inches ; when doubled the I H S mark 
occurs on one leaf, and another mark of a 
fleur-de-lys (in a shaped shield with a crown 
above and the letters “L. V. G.”* below) 
on the other. 

* Pantalon ” paper is another French paper. 
It was marked with the Dutch arms, and 





PANTALON MARK (HALF SIZE). 


was very commonly used for folio books in 
England from circa 1650 to circa 1700. 

The double-headed eagle is an extremely 
common mark on paper made in German 
during the seventeenth century, but it does 
not often occur on the paper used for writing 
in England. Like most other water-marks, 
it is found in all manner of forms. Very 
often the central shield bears a separate dis- 
tinguishing mark. 

“ Carré Simple,” “‘ Cavalier,” “ Colombier,” 
“ Dauphin,” “ Baton Royale” are the names 
of different kinds of French paper, but I 
have not met with the particular marks from 
which their names were probably derived. 

“Soleil,” ‘“L’etoile,” “Grand Monde” 
speak for themselves. ‘‘Chaplet,” another 
French paper, may perhaps be that which 
bears the figure of a cardinal’s hat as a 
water-mark. An instance of this mark 
occurs in the paper of the Churchwardens’ 
Account Book at Whitchurch, Oxon, in 1666. 

I now pass to a brief notice of a few of 
the first persons to introduce paper-making 


* For L. V. Gerrevink, a very celebrated Dutch 
paper-maker, the right to use whose mark passed, as 
in this case, to other paper-makers. 





in England. It is generally said that the 
first paper-mill was that of John Tate at 
Stevenage, in Hertfordshire, while others 
name Speilman, of Dartford. Tate’s Mill 
or paper-works, however, were certainly the 
older of the two, for the first book printed 
on English made paper was Bartholomeus 
de Proprietatibus Rerum, issued 1495-96. 
The paper (so says the Saturday Magazine 
of 1832) seems to have been made by John 
Tate the younger, and has a mark like a 
wheel. Now, John Tate used as a mark 
a star of five points within a double circle ; 
this, and a wheel would be almost identical. 

Some authorities give the date 1460 for 
Tate’s mill. Father and son carried on the 
business over thirty years. 

At the end of the next century, in 1585, 
Richard Tottyll applied to the Crown to 
permit his endeavour to introduce paper- 
making into England by bringing over 
Frenchmen to teach the trade secrets, and 
he asked for a thirty years’ privilege and sole 
right of collecting rags in England for his 
purpose; but already the danger of “sole 
privilege” was being commented upon in 
Parliament. 

The real beginning of paper-making in 
England dates from Queen Elizabeth’s reign, 
when John Speilman, a German, brought 
over some of his fellow-countrymen, and 
established a paper-mill at Dartford, in Kent, 
under royal patronage, and with a four 
years’ patent from the Crown, by which he 
was granted sole right to buy up rags and 
establish mills in England. In 1597 he 
renewed his patent for a further term of 
fourteen years. Speilman seems to have 
been determined to protect his monopoly, 
for in 1601 we find him engaged in a law- 
suit against John Turnor, Edward Marshall, 
and George Friend, because they had erected 
a mill in Buckinghamshire. The following 
year he sued Robert Style and Edward 
Marshall, whereupon they had to pay for 
the leases, arrears, and materials used. 
About the same time a difficulty arose con- 
cerning the collection of rags, and it was 
suggested that the poor people in Bridewell 
should collect them for the benefit of the 
revenue. 

The people of Buckingham and Middlesex 
objected to the mills on sanitary grounds, 
and complained that the rags brought the 
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inane into the country, and they petitioned 
against the mills. The only mill mentioned 
is that of Horton Mill, at Colnbrook ; this 
was in 1637. During the whole of the 
seventeenth century the plague was very 
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sion of the paper-mills threw a number of 
persons out of work, and the Government 
had to recompense and relieve them. In 
one instance no less than 120 people were 


thrown out of work. 
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BULL AND BULL’S-HEAD MARKS. 


prevalent, and particular years are especially 
marked in history as plague years. No 
doubt these foul rags were a source of 
danger, and it is no wonder that the collect- 
ing of them was objected to. The suppres- 


In 1640 Endymion Porter, Captain John 
Reade, Edward Reade, and John Wakeman 
applied for a fifty-seven years’ patent for the 
invention and manufacture of white writing- 
paper; they were granted a fourteen years’ 
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UNICORN, CROWN, AND SICKLE MARKS (FULL SIZE). 


lease. In the face of such a fact, it is absurd until 1690. Certainly, about that date, the 
to suppose, as some have done, that only numberof millslargely increased, formany corn- 
coarse brown paper was made in England mills were altered, and made into paper-mills. 
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In the middle of the eighteenth century 
Baskerville invented moulds for wove-paper, 
and about that date the makers took to putting 
their names in full upon the paper. 

Inseparably connected with paper-making 
as an English industry must ever remain the 
name of James Whatman. It has, however, 
been erroneously stated* that he worked as 
a journeyman at some of the principal paper- 
mills on the Continent. The real fact of his 
acquiring his special knowledge of the Con- 
tinental processes of paper-making is that, 
being, when young, an officer in the Kent 
Militia, he travelled in the suite of the British 
Ambassador to Holland, where the best 
papers were then made, and where he 
obtained an insight into the methods of 
manufacture, which his genius turned to 
account in after-years, when he set up for 
himself, in 1770, at Maidstone. ‘There his 
celebrated paper was made. In 1798 James 
Whatman died; he had either sold the 
mills before his death, or his son parted 
with them soon after. The Turkey Mills 
passed to the Hollingworths, but without the 
privilege of using Whatman’s mark on the 
paper, which generally was “ Original Turkey 
Mill.” The right to this was acquired by 
Mr. Balstone, who had lived in Mr. What- 
man’s family, and been employed in some 
capacity at the Turkey Mills. He started 
mills at Springfield, near Maidstone, and the 
paper known as “ Whatman’s”’ is made there 
to the present day. 

Louis Robert, a clerk in Monsieur Leger 
Didot’s paper-mills at Essonne, in 1799 in- 
vented machinery for making paper of con- 
tinuous length. It was used by Didot and 
Gamble (1799 to 1801), and afterwards by 
Fourdrinier in the mill at Dartford. 

The duty on paper was only abolished in 
1861, having been in existence until then, in 
spite of efforts to get it remitted. 

No doubt, for a long time, English-made 
paper was deficient in quantity, and probably 
in quality also. So long as the few English 
paper-makers retained a right of monopoly, 
the industry was at a standstill. Then, when 


the scare as to the plague being spread by 
the rags used for paper arose, a fresh check 
was given to the progress of paper-making, 

* In the Report of the Juries of the Exhibition of 


1851. 
VOL. XXXI. 


so that it is not difficult to account for what 
would otherwise be a surprising fact—that 
not till a little more than a century ago, did 
paper-making in England become at all com- 
mensurate with the country’s requirements. 
From the same cause few of the older paper- 
marks are perhaps in any other sense English, 
than that they are found in English books 
or manuscripts. 

I hope that the brief, and to some extent 
crude, notice of the subject which I have 
given in these two articles may lead to 
greater attention being paid by antiquaries 
to an important and very interesting subject. 
Except for Mr. S. L. Sotheby’s costly work, 
published more than thirty years ago, and 
occasional references in such publications as 
the Saturday Magazine, the subject is one 
which appears to have been almost wholly 
overlooked, in spite, too, of its practical 
value as a check against literary fraud. A 
handy volume dealing with the matter would 
be a very useful book. But for Mr. Sotheby’s 
work, and a small book by Mr. Richard 
Herring, published in 1863, there seems 
to be nothing of the kind in existence, and 
those persons who desire information on 
the subject, have to find it how and where 
they can. 

I would add, in conclusion, that, except 
where specially mentioned, the marks figured 
in these articles are the marks which occur 
on English manuscript paper, such as law- 
deeds and others. The reason for this 
restriction is that paper used for writing on, 
is more likely to be of home manufacture 
than the paper of printed books, large 
quantities of which would be required to 
complete an edition. Hence, the possibility 
that the marks copied may be those of 
English-made paper. In some cases, no 
doubt, the marks are not English, but in 
others there is more probability that they 
may be so, than if they had been merely 
copied from printed books. In a few cases, 
where the marks were too indistinct to be 
copied, accurately in detail, from the manu- 
scripts, recourse has been had to identical 
marks in printed books. In all cases, how- 
ever (except where otherwise stated), marks 
almost exactly similar to those illustrated, 
occur on paper that has been used for writing 
in England. 

34 
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Q List of the Jnventories of COUNTY OF STAFFORD (continued). 
Church Goods made temp. 
€dward VF. 


By WILLIAM PaGE, F.S.A. 


(Continued from \. 278, vol. xxxi.) 


—~ iano 


COUNTY OF STAFFORD (continued ). 


21. 


Tutbury. 
Hansworthe. 
Hanbury. 
Marchyngton. 
Pelsall. 
Typton. 
Shenston. 
Burton-upon-Trent. 
Horborne. 
Thorpe Constantyn. 
(Zx. Q. R. Ch. Gds., iy) 
College of Burton-upon-Trent. 
(Zbid., a.) 
College of Burton-upon-Trent. 


(Aug. of Miscl. Bks., vol. 400, p. 62.) 


I. 
Bi 
2: 
4. 
5. 
6. 


Tipton. 

Horlaston. 

Marchinton. 

Lichfeld Cathedral. 

Stowe within the City of Lichefeld. 

The Chappel Churche within the City of 
Lichefeld. 


. Saynt Mighell in the Citie of Lichefeld. 
. Wyfforde. 

. Rydwar Hampstale. 

. Hince. 

. Whitington. 

. Elfforde. 


Walsall. 


. Farewall. 

- Yoxall. 

. Drayton Bassette. 
. Barre et Aldrege. 
. Pype Ridwar. 

. Barton. 

. Hundesworthe. 

. Tutburye. 

- Rolston. 

. Tatenhill. 

. Westebromewiche. 
. Armitage. 

. Ridwar Maveson. 
- Kinges Bromley. 
. Horburne. 

. Shenston. 

. Alderwas. 

- Dorlaston. 

. Wedirburie. 

. Homerwiche. 

. Edingale. 

. Dunstall. 

. Thorpe Constantine. 
- Norton. 

. Pelsall. 

. Rushall. 

. Burton. 

- Hanbury. 


42. 
43- 
44. 
45. 
46. 


Clifton. 

Bloxwiche Chappell. 
Tameworthe. 
Trentham. 

Marston. 


. Newe Castell. 

. Wolstanton. 

. Norton-on-the-Nord. 
. Meyre. 

. Staundon. 

. Barlaston. 

. Saynt Chaddes in Stafford. 
. Bettelley. 

. Ashelley. 

. Kelle. 

. Burslem. 

. Stone. 

. Height Offeley. 


60. Thurffeld Chappell. 


. Blithefelde and Newton. 
. Sondon. 

. Ingestre. 

. Weston. 

. Whitgrene. 

. Madley. 

. Chebsey. 


68. Fulforde. 


Stowe. 


. Seighford. 

. Colwiche. 

. Frodeswell. 

. Bydell. 

. Burston Chappell. 
. Stafford. 

. Tixall. 

. Ronton. 

. Adbaston. 


Oker. 
Mattefelde. 


. Colton. 

. Stoke. 

. Ellehall. 

. Eccleshall. 

. Bromley Pagettes. 
. Swynnarton. 

. Muckleston. 

. Milwiche. 

. Audley. 

. Oncott Chapell. 
. Chedulton. 

. Croxden. 

. Kinsgelley. 

. Ellaston. 

. Careswall. 


96. Leke. 


. Horton. 

. Merbreke Chapell. 
. Chekelley. 

. Bromshell. 


Lygh. 


. Alleton. 

. Kinston, 

. Rosettor. 

. Alston Felde. 
. Shene. 

. Uttoxather. 
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COUNTY OF STAFFORD (continued). 


108. Longnor. 

109. Codsall. 

110. Wilnall. 

111. Dilron. 

112. Caldon. 

113. Draycott-on-the-Mores. 

114. Grendon. 

115. Bradley. 

116. Ilom. 

117. Elkerston, 

118. Ypstones. 

119. Grotwiche. 

120. Chedull. 

121. Blowar. 

122. Watersall. 

123. Tetnall. 

124. Pitingham. 

125. Brome. 

126, Overpenne. 

127. Womburne. 

128. Bobyngton. 

129. Busheburye. 

130. Pateshill. 

131. Tresull. 

132. Wolniere Hampton. 

133. Hymley. 

134. Kyngswynford. 

135. Bylston. 

136. Clente. 

137. Rowley. 

138. Areley. 

139. Kinsvare. 

140. Enfyld. 

141. Segeley. 

142. Gayton. 

143. Talke Chapell. 

144. Chorleton Chapell. 

(Aug. of Miscl. Bks., vol. 508.) 

College of Tamworth. 


(Zand Revenue Records, Bdle. 1393, 


0. 134.) 
Broken Plate delivered ito the Jewel House, 
7 Edward VI. to 1 Mary: 
County of Stafford. 
(Zbid., Bdle. 447, No. 1.) 


St. Katharine Cree. 
By the Rev. W, J. Lorrie, B.A., F.S.A. 
a 

HE church of St. Katharine, usually 
s) §6called St. Katharine “Cree,” is a 
building of double interest. It 
forms a connecting link between 
the old Gothic and the later Classical or 
Palladian styles. In addition, its connection 
with the history of a very remarkable man, 
William Laud, beheaded on Tower Hill, on 


January 10, 1645, would be enough to call 
our attention to it. The curious mixture of 








INTERIOR OF ST. KATHARINE CREE, 1838, FROM 


BRITTON’S ‘‘ CHURCHES OF LONDON.” 


styles, all the parts, however incongruous, 
being good in themselves, imparts to the 
interior that kind of picturesqueness we call 
quaintness in a higher degree than in any 
other city church. ‘The visitor sees at once on 
entering that, though some modern Goth has 
been at work upon it, though the old wood- 
work has been destroyed, and though the 
stained glass is of unusual ugliness, a master 
in art designed the church, a man who could 
accept what was best in both styles, and weld 
them together into one harmonious whole. 
There was only one man in England who 
could do this, and skilled opinion universally 
assigns St. Katharine’s to Inigo Jones. 
Before proceeding, we may glance at the 
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previous history of St. Katharine’s. Stow, in 
his original edition of 1604, gives a short 
account of the old structure, which seems to 
have been of the meanest character. The 
tower, still standing, “hath beene lately 
builded, to witte, about the yeare 1504, for 
Sir Iohn Percivall, Marchant Taylor, then 
deceasing, gave money towards the building 
thereof.” In a later edition, Stow, or Strype 
for him, states that it was built “at the motion 
of the Lord Richard de Gravesend, Bishop of 
London, who presided from the year 1280 to 
1303.” This is very likely. The Canons of 
Christ Church, or the Holy Trinity, did not 
care for the presence of the parishioners in 
their own church. And just as, for a similar 
reason, the Canons of St. Paul’s built St. 
Gregory and St. Faith, and probably other 
churches, to relieve themselves of the people, 
so the proud monks of Aldgate went to the 
trouble and expense of providing a church in 
which their neighbours might worship with- 
out intruding on the sacred precincts of the 
monastery. One of the Canons—they were 
of the Augustinian or Austin order—officiated 
until 1414, when a disagreement occurred, 
and the church became _ independent. 
Henry VIII. gave the house and church 
of the Canons to Thomas Lord Audley. 
Stow describes vividly the trouble and ex- 
pense Audley was put to in removing the 
church of the priory. It must have been a 
gery noble building, but does not immediately 
concern us, except as showing that in his 
time, and that of his son-in-law the Duke of 
Norfolk, there was no parish church between 
St. Katharine and Aldgate. Lord Audley 
gave the advowson to Magdalen College, 
Cambridge, and that college is still the 
patron. A fact, if it is a fact, of great in- 
terest relates to the old church. It has 
often been asserted that Hans Holbein died 
in the house of the Duke of Norfolk. This 
assertion was made when Holbein’s death 
was supposed to have taken place about 1555. 
But since the discovery of his will, it is known 
that he died in November, 1543. At that 
time Lord Audley was still alive. Mr. 
Wheatley remarks on the unlikeliness that 
Holbein died in his own house in St. Andrew 
Undershaft, and was buried in St. Katharine. 
But here the second tradition comes to our 
help. If he died in the Duke of Norfolk’s 
house he would be buried in the church or 


cemetery of the parish—namely of St. 
Katharine. If he died of the plague, as 
is asserted by another tradition, confirmed 
by the hasty character of the will, his own 
parish might not have claimed his body. 
St. Andrew’s is further from Aldgate than 
St. Katharine’s. A glance at the map shows 
this, and a reference to Stow’s edition of 
1633 proves that St. Katharine’s actually 
stands in the old cemetery of the Canons. 
The tradition mentioned by Strype is there- 
fore not only probably, but almost certainly, 
true. It is not, says Mr. Wheatley, likely that 
his body would “ be carried, at such a season, 
to another parish for burial.” Precisely so. 
In 1863, Sir Wollaston Franks, commenting 
in Archeologia (xxxix., p. 1), on Holbein’s 
will, which had then just been discovered by 
William Black, mentions that Holbein had a 
house in St. Andrew Undershaft. Whether 
he lived there or not, we do not know; 
probably not, as he had no family in England, 
his two illegitimate children being out at 
nurse. But if he died in Lord Audley’s 
house while staying there engaged in his art, 
he would certainly have been buried, not in 
what we may for the moment call his own 
parish, but in the parish in which Audley 
House stood, namely, that of St. Katharine. 
This view disposes of another difficulty. Sir 
W. Franks says that Vertue surmised that he 
died in the Duke’s house, and adds that 
Walpole shows this to have been an error, as 
the priory did not come into the Duke of 
Norfolk’s possession till 1558. But it is not 
really any objection, for, according to what 
was known in Vertue’s day Holbein died in 
or about 1555. Lord Audley died in 1544, 
only six months after Holbein, and the house 
went to the Duchess of Norfolk and her 
younger sister, who never married. Vertue’s 
surmise and Walpole’s correction are there- 
fore not incompatible. The date, 1558, for 
the Duke’s coming into possession does not 
specially concern us. His Duchess died in 
1563, and the date is perhaps that of his 
coming into sole possession by the death of 
the Duchess’s sister. But the difficulty that 
Holbein cannot have been buried in St. 
Katharine’s if he died in the house owned 
first by Lord Audley and afterwards by the 
Duke, falls to pieces. He gives no directions 
in his will as to where he would be buried. 
Otherwise, he might have wished his inter- 
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ment to be in the parish where he had his 
estate. We have at any rate shown that all 
the difficulties in Strype’s story are dissipated 
on examination, and very little more would 
establish the truth of the view put forward 
above. Its very unlikeliness is a point in its 
favour. 

The level has been raised some 15 feet. 
Stow mentions that men were “fain to 
descend into the church by divers steps, 
seven in number.” A column of the old 
building, more than half buried, is preserved 
in the present church. A cloister, or part of 
one, belonging to the priory, stood on the 
north side. It must have been very small, 
as it was only 7 feet wide. As this was 
taken into the church at Laud’s rebuilding, 
and as the present breadth, including side 
aisles, is only 51 feet, we gather that the old 
St. Katharine’s was very small indeed. Yet 
this in old times was the favourite scene of 
“miracle plays”; and in Godwin and 
Britton’s Churches of London there is a long 
dissertation on the subject. Altogether, with 
the maypole at St. Andrew Undershaft, and 
the “ enterludes ” at Easter in St. Katharine’s, 
Leadenhall Street must have been a lively 
part of the City in the fifteenth century. 

In 1624, however, the church was partially 
ruined. The parishioners petitioned Mag- 
dalen College to rebuild the chancel. 
Nothing seems, however, to have been done 
till Laud, then recently appointed Biskop of 
London, took the matter in hand. He had 
probably already enjoyed some experience of 
the powers of Inigo Jones. St. John’s 
College, at Oxford, was designed, it is uni- 
versally believed, by Jones for Laud, and 
there is certainly no garden front in the 
University more beautiful. The Gothic 
oriels, with their Italian details and their 
delicate proportions, are beyond praise. The 
Bishop may have thought of another thing. 
He wanted not a preaching house, but a 
place for the celebration of the Mass, or 
something very like it. He could therefore 
employ Inigo, who was a Romanist, with the 
more confidence. The problem was compli- 
cated by the intended inclusion of the priory 
cloister, which was not parallel with the 
church, and a visitor can see the result. 
Wren had in many of his churches a similar 
difficulty, and he followed closely the example 
set by Jones. The wall of the north aisle is 


not parallel with the arcade of the nave, 
being narrower at the eastern than at the 
western end. We see, too, how far west- 
ward the cloister site extended, for a piece of 
blank wall set in several feet marks the place. 
The windows are cottage-headed, except that 
the central light in each is higher than the 
side lights. The exterior has few other 
features of interest. 

The interior is most satisfactory—I had 
almost written satisfying. The effect is 
magical. It is difficult to remember the 
smallness of the whole building. It is only 
90 feet long and 37 feet high. The nave— 
there is no chancel—has five arches at either 
side, supported by beautiful columns of a very 
free rendering of the accepted form of the 
composite style. The soffits of the arches are 
flat, but coffered into deep panels of floral 
ornament. Above the arches there is a lofty 
clerestory with pilasters from which the 
groining of the nearly flat roof rises. The 
pillars of the nave are rather too tall for their 
width, Inigo thinking, no doubt, that the 
oakwork of the pews would conceal the lower 
portion. When an architect was employed 
some twenty years ago to “restore” the 
church, he could not understand this, and 
Inigo’s design suffers accordingly. A fine 
square-headed window completes the view 
eastward. The upper half contains the 
wheel window appropriate to St. Katharine. 
Below are five panels, which have cusped 
heads and a very Gothic look; but the 
arches are round. The wheel part of the 
window contains some fairly harmonious 
glass of the last century; but the lower 
panels, which formerly showed the arms of 
George I., have been ‘‘ restored” into some- 
thing invisible to the naked eye, except for 
the discordance of the colour. It is said to 
contain a reference to the annual “ flower 
sermon ” ; but it may, for aught we can see, 
be a picture of Alderman Gayer and the lion, 
in allusion to the Lion Sermon preached 
every year on October 16. 

When the building was complete, January 
16, 1631, Bishop Laud consecrated it with 
ceremonies which Prynne remembered 
against him fourteen years later. These 
ceremonies, innocent enough in themselves, 
offended the Puritan party beyond hope of 
forgiveness. When Laud came to the door 
he prostrated himself, saying, ‘“‘ This place is 
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holy.” He then went to the altar, casting 
dust from the floor into the air. A proces- 
sion round the church followed, these psalms 
being repeated—the r1ooth and the roth. 
He then read out from a manuscript curses 
on anyone who should profane the place, 
followed by blessings on those who had 
helped the work. After his sermon, a celebra- 
tion was held, and the Bishop again offended 
the delicate susceptibilities of the party which 
thirsted for, and eventually obtained, his 
blood. At the present day many clergymen 
who cannot be suspected even of ritualism 
use much, the same forms. They were 
certainly, as Malcolm shows (iii. 315), as 
unlike as possible to those used by the 
Romanists. The only monument of im- 
portance is that of Sir Nicholas Throckmor- 
ton, a minister of Queen Elizabeth, which, as 
he died in 1570, must have been removed 
from the old church. The visitor, unless he 
is wedded to the so-called Gothic revival, 
will find this a beautiful church, worthy of 
close study. It is one of the few City 
churches that is nearly always open. The 
doorway at the east end, in Leadenhall 
Street, which formed the monument of 
William Avenon, 1630, was lately removed 
to the cemetery, which can only be reached 
through the church. No reason was ever 
assigned for its removal, for we cannot easily 
believe that mere greed was a motive. 


es 


Lincolnshire Tiater-lore. 


By Miss MABEL PEACOCK. 
— 
44’ is sometimes imagined that scarcely 
¥| any vestiges of water-worship are 
to be discovered among the races 
whose Teutonic descent is rela- 
tively pure and unmodified by alien blood. 
This opinion, however, is far from having any 
foundation in fact. Although the reverence 
paid to rain, dew, and gushing springs is no 
longer a specially striking characteristic of 
folklore among the Scandinavians, Germans, 
and Netherlanders, they still retain a host of 
convictions and prepossessions relating to 
water, which are full of significance to the 
anthropologist and the student of archzology. 





In the counties of England bordering on 
the North Sea, where Germanic and Danish 
ancestry must certainly have had a prepon- 
derating influence on the population, traces 
of the old pagan cult are less frequently 
recognisable than among the kindred nations 
of the Continent; nevertheless, they are far 
from being entirely absent. 

To instance the example of one shire alone, 
there is a Lincolnshire saying, that whenever 
water is drawn from a well a little should be 
thrown back into it. And only a few years 
ago a woman, who was born about 1812 ina 
parish lying within three or four miles of the 
southern bank of the Humber, presented one 
of her carefully-hoarded bottles of ‘ June- 
water” to a friend, with the assurance that it 
was a household remedy of the greatest value 
for bad eyes and other ailments, and that it 
had been caught as it had fallen direct from 
the clouds—‘‘none of your eaves-drip nor 
tree-drip, but straight from the sky.” In 
Lancashire such “ June-water” has also an 
established reputation; but in the wapen- 
take of Walshcroft, in Lincolnshire, another 
version of the belief has currency. It is there 
thought by some people that “ July-water ” 
possesses health-restoring qualities. Yet the 
vicar of a parish in Gartree wapentake asserts, 
in opposition to this idea, that a village friend 
of his, who appears to be a Golconda of 
obsolescent supernaturalism, declares she 
cannot understand how rain, or anything else, 
can be good in July, because of the dog-days. 
A very just criticism, for beneficent rain or 
dew can be expected with much more pro- 
priety in the month when the sun is at the 
acme of his power than while Sirius is spread- 
ing abroad his evil influence. That the solar 
light is intimately connected with veneration 
of water is to be deduced from many isolated 
beliefs and customs, and from the fact that 
the proper time for visiting innumerable wells 
in different parts of Europe is Midsummer, 
the season which, after the degradation of the 
old nature-worship, became specially sacred 
to the great water-saint, John the Baptist, in 
the development of Christian hagiology. 

Several Lincolnshire springs have been 
valued from time immemorial for their 
efficacy in mitigating physical ailments, and, 
in one or two cases, for influencing or reveal- 
ing the future. Whether they were made so 
at the beginning of things, or whether they 
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acquired the virtue which attaches to them 
at a comparatively recent date, is immaterial 
to those seeking assistance from them ; but it 
is to be regretted, from the point of view of 
the ethnologist, that all knowledge of their 
history seems to have faded out of popular 
recollection. ‘That they were renowned in 
the days when polytheism still prevailed 
among our ancestors appears from the fact 
that several of them gave the still existing 
name to the villages where they are situated, 
which villages must have been founded long 
before the cross superseded the hammer of 
the lightning god. That they were highly 
esteemed during the centuries when the 
medizval Church directed men’s consciences 
and biased their opinions, is to be proved 
from the saintly names which still cling to 
some of them ; but, unhappily, little can be 
learnt of their past, or of the dead and gone 
customs with which they were connected in 
olden times. All that can be safely asserted 
is, that though the visits paid to certain wells 
coincide with an ecclesiastical festival, the 
few lingering rites and folk-beliefs yet attach- 
ing to them have descended from prehistoric 
antiquity. Fragmentary as these rites and 
beliefs are, they have obviously a near rela- 
tionship with usages and ideas which are 
traceable to a very ancient form of the old 
cult of natural phenomena—a cult that was 
in reality only crippled, and deposed from its 
place of eminence, not destroyed, when the 
deities in whom it had found personification 
were discarded, and left to drop out of 
memory. 

The following list includes all the holy 
wells yet catalogued in the county of Lincoln, 
but it is scarcely probable that it contains a 
tithe of the springs locally known by this 
name. A protracted search through every 
parish would be needed to furnish a fairly 
complete inventory, for many of them are, it 
is probable, only familiar to the old people of 
the neighbourhood, and to the few enthu- 
siasts of a younger generation who cherish 
venerable tradition, however childish it may 
seem at first sight, from a kind of unconscious 
antiquarian instinct : 


HOLY WELL, ALFORD. 


A fine medicinal spring, efficacious in skin 
complaints. 


HOLY WELL, LOWER BURNHAM, ISLE OF 
AXHOLME, 


“This spring was dedicate! to the ever- 
blessed Redeemer, and on the festival of His 
Ascension was supposed to possess the power 
of healing all sorts of deformities, weaknesses, 
and cutaneous diseases in children, numbers 
of which were brought from all parts to be 
dipped in it on that day. About one hundred 
and twenty years ago [#.¢, about 1720] the 
concourse of visitors was so great that a 
village feast was held at the same time . . 
and at a much later period conveniences were 
annually made for the use of the bathers, and 
gingerbread stalls, and other slight refections 
were provided on the spot” (Rev. W. B. 
Stonehouse, History and Topography of the 
Isle of Axholme, pp. 311, 313). The date of 
this festival is specially worthy of considera- 
tion. As Mr. Vaux has pointed out in Church 
Folklore, 1894, p. 250, the element of water 
seems mixed up with Ascension Day customs. 
“A Warwickshire cook,’”’ he relates, was seen 
last Ascension Day, May 1, standing out of 
doors, basin in hand, to catch the rain that 
was falling. In explanation, she said that 
“ Holy Thursday water was holy water, and 
came straight from heaven. The reason why 
she preserved it was that it was good for weak 
or sore eyes.” In the neighbourhood of 
Kirton-in-Lindsey another water superstition 
may be recognised in the opinion sometimes 
expressed that no washing ought to be done 
on Ascension Day, since, if clothes are hung 
out to dry on Holy Thursday, some member 
of the family concerned will die. In Devon 
a similar taboo applies to Good Friday: 
‘‘ Niver wash cloase upon a Goody Vriday; ef 
so be yii dii zomebody in yiire ’ouze ’ll die 
avore the year’s out” (S. Hewett, Zhe Peasant 
Speech of Devon, 1892, p. 30). So far as the 
restriction relates to Holy Thursday, it may 
perhaps be explicable on the supposition that 
the sacred day has taken the place of a festival 
once dedicated to a rain and lightning god. 
Rochholz says (Deutscher Glaube und Brauch, 
ii. 31) that healing wells are visited on Thurs- 
day in Sweden, this day being sacred to 
magic rites, although Christian burial and 
marriage are then avoided, which fact, coupled 
with the respect shown to water in the British 
Isles on Holy Thursday, suggests the pos- 
sibility that at one time in the world’s history 
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there may have been certain periods when 
the adoration paid to springs and fountains 
forbade the use of water for menial purposes. 


HOLY WELL, HOLYWELL, NEAR STAMFORD. 


According to the Rev. J. Conway Walter, 
this well is said to have been at one time 
called ‘‘ Aid Well,” then ‘‘ Healing Well,” and 
afterwards “‘ Holy Well.” It is situated in a 
garden, ‘‘ within a few paces of a lake, yet 
entirely unaffected by it, for when the lake 
was cleaned out a few years ago, the well 
remained at its usual height. The garden 
might, indeed, be called ‘a garden of foun- 
tains,’ for within a few yards of the Holy Well, 
in winter, or wet weather, the ground has 
been known to burst open suddenly, and 
yield a large volume of water, rising in a 
strong column to the height of three or four 
feet. The church, formerly standing near, 
had, some years ago, to be transplanted to a 
higher position, as the congregation occa- 
sionally found themselves standing in water a 
foot deep. Within a few yards is a second 
well, called St. Winifred’s” (Rev. J. Conway 
Walter, Lincoln Diocesan Magazine, iii. 13, 15). 
Tradition recounts that a religious house in- 
habited by pious women once stood near this 
holy well, and that its waters then had the 
power of restoring sight to the blind. 


HOLY WELL, MAVIS-ENDERBY. 


“ Drink of it, and you are a prisoner in 
Enderby for life.” 


HOLYWELL, OR HALLIWELL, SCOTTER. 

Whoever tastes of its waters will for the 
future desire to dwell in the parish where it 
springs. It rises on rectory land, at no great 
distance from the church. 


HOLY WELI., SOMERSBY. 


This spring, which is now of some note as 
rising in the parish where Tennyson was born 
and spent his youth, bursts gently from the 
rock in a wooded dell. 


HOLY WELL, UTTERBY. 

Formerly a rag-well of great repute for its 
medicinal qualities. The surrounding bushes 
used to be tufted over with tatters left by 
people who visited it to benefit by its waters. 
‘Three or four years ago, if not later, remnants 
of clothing might still be seen on the shrubs. 
Persons yet living have taken their children 
to this well, and, after sprinkling them with 





water, have dropped a penny into it for good 
luck, 


HOLY WELL, OR MORE PROPERLY HALLIWELL, 
HALLIWELL DALE, WINTERTON. 

A medicinal and petrifying water, near 
which rags used to be left on the bushes. 
The late Mr. Joseph Fowler, of Winterton, 
who was born in the year 1791, remembered 
people who had seen rags on the bushes near, 
but whether he had observed them himself is 
not quite certain. 


HOLY WELL, WOOLSTHORPE. 


This spring, which arises in the native 
parish of Sir Isaac Newton, now supplies 
Belvoir Castle with water. 

A St. Anne’s well exists at Long Leaden- 
ham, and there is a St. Catharine’s well at 
Barton-upon-Humber, which was once a 
famous spring. According to the informa- 
tion collected by Abraham de la Pryme, who 
became curate of Broughton, near Brigg, in 
the year 1695, and dedicated his leisure to 
studying the archeological remains and 
popular traditions of the surrounding country, 
it had anciently had “‘an image of that saint 
[St. Catharine], well cut in white marble, 
standing by it ... but it was all broke to pieces 
in Cromwell’s time” (Zhe Diary of Abraham 
de la Pryme, Surtees Society, 1870, p. 142). 
In Ball’s Social History and Antiquities of 
Barton-upon-Humber, 1856, p. 68, it is also 
mentioned: “At the end of Newport, on 
what was called ‘the Colony,’ was St. Catha- 
rine’s Well, and the road from thence to 
Finkle Lane was named Catharine Street.” 

St. Christopher’s (otherwise Sancaster) 
Well, at Denton, is believed to have been a 
holy well, and it is still held in honour for 
its curative virtues. High George, or Eye 
George, on Manton Common, is probably a 
saint’s well also. It is yet resorted to for the 
alleviation of certain ailments, and the water 
is considered so beneficial that within a few 
years of the present time people have taken 
the trouble to come from Sheffield for the 
purpose of carrying some of it away in bottles. 

St. Helen’s Well, which furnished Louth 
Park Abbey with water by means of a cut 
called Monks’ Dyke, was formerly orna- 
mented with flowers and branches on Holy 
Thursday, a festival already mentioned as 
having a special connection with water-lore. 
Aswell, at Louth, was also similarly adorned 
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on that day. The ceremony of well-dressing 
seems to have been observed at different 
periods of the spring and summer seasons in 
various districts of the British Isles. In 
county Leitrim, for example, ‘Garland Sun- 
day,” which was the day for placing flowers 
round wells, fell as late as the last Sunday in 
July (Fo/k-Lore, v. 193); but the celebrated 
well flowering at Tissington, in Derbyshire, 
which is the best known instance of the 
custom in England, takes place on Holy 
Thursday. The connection of well-dressing 
with Church festivals is clearly an adaptation 
of a pre-Christian cult to ecclesiastical exi- 
gencies. As the sentiment of reverence 
towards water-springs could not be done 
away with in its entirety, it being impossible 
to annihilate this and many other time- 
honoured preconceptions from the minds of 
converted idolaters, the old faith was at least 
modified and adapted to the new creed as 
far as was possible. Heathen temples, after 
some little ménagement on the part of the first 
Christian teachers, became churches, and in 
ike manner pagan holy wells were trans- 
formed into objects of quasi-sacramental 
reverence, by putting them under the 
guardianship of saints in vogue among the 
exponents of the newly-introduced cult. 

How long it is since well-dressing died out 
at Louth is uncertain. It still took place in 
the first three decades of the eighteenth 
century, but the oldest inhabitants of the 
town have now no traditional recollection 
of it. Neither St. Helen’s Well nor Aswell 
appear to have a medicinal reputation at 
present ; yet the town-crier, then aged about 
eighty, told Mr. R. W. Goulding, of Louth, 
in the year 1894, that when he was a 
youth, a man was in the habit of going to 
Aswell every morning. He sat on the edge 
of the spring, and held his feet and legs in 
the water. This man had been on board a 
packet when the boiler burst, and had 
received severe injuries. It was said that he 
held his legs in the water to strengthen them. 

Another St. Helen’s spring, “famous in 
days of old” (Aédr. de la Pryme, p. 129), 
rises in the parish of Wrawby. An old man 
brought up in its vicinity says that its true 
name is St. Anyon’s Well; but Abraham de 
la Pryme knew it, as most people now know 
it, by the name of St. Helen, to whom, for 
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some reason yet to be explained, springs 
seem to have been frequently dedicated, 
both in England and abroad. Possibly the 
mother of Constantine was exalted to the 
position once occupied by some goddess 
whose name resembled hers in sound, or 
whose characteristics were sufficiently like 
those attributed to her to allow the substitu- 
tion of the one for the other. 

A well, which is said to have formerly 
borne the name of St. John’s Well, flows at 
Bottesford, where the Knights Templars 
once had a preceptory, which afterwards 
passed into the possession of the Hospital- 
lers. There is a Lady Well at West Keal, 
and a well dedicated to St. Mary the Virgin 
existed outside the city of Lincoln when 
little St. Hugh was done to death. Into this 
well the boy’s body was thrown, and it was 
“through the might of our Ladie,” according 
to one account of the murder, that it was 
permitted to speak, and so reveal its ghastly 
fate to the bereaved mother. In the Anglo- 
Norman narrative, ‘ Jopin le Ju,” who is held 
to be the instigator of the crime, is dis- 
covered, barbarously put to death, and finally 
hanged on a high hill outside Lincoln, near 
Canwick, because the child’s corpse refuses 
to rest where it is first hidden by the Jews, 
and is subsequently pitched head-first down 
a well outside the city, where it is discovered 
by a woman going to draw water. A little 
later the body works a signal wonder, giving 
sight to a blind woman who handles it, and 
afterwards touches her eyes with her hands 
(J. O. Halliwell, Ballads and Poems respecting 
Hugh of Lincoln, 1849). Whether this in- 
stance of restoring sight was supposed to 
have any connection with the water may be 
doubted ; in all likelihood the miracle was of 
the extempore order, occurring as the result 
of special circumstances. Sacred wells are, 
however, imagined to be extraordinarily suc- 
cessful in preserving or giving back the vision. 
Judging from the frequency with which legend 
insists on the astonishing effect of certain 
springs on the blind, maladies affecting the 
eyes must have been grievously common 
during the period in which well-lore assumed 
its permanent form. 

Presumably, sight, in its relations with 
light and with the heavenly bodies, was 
associated with water at a very early stage of 
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man’s career as a myth-maker. In compara- 
tively recent days Odin was said to have 
pledged one of his eyes for a draught from 
Mimer’s Well, the spring in which wisdom 
and wit lay concealed under that root of the 
great world-ash which stretched towards 
Jotunheim—a belief explained by the hypo- 
thesis that Odin’s eye stands for the sun, 
which sinks into Mimer’s fountain, the utter- 
most sources of the sea, in search of the 
secrets hidden there. Whether this supposi- 
tion is a perfect explanation of the legend or 
not, the story still indicates that, to the mind 
of the old Scandinavians, the faculty by 
which light and darkness are distinguished, 
and the organ which gives the faculty play, 
were linked with traditions relating to water, 
the heaven-given fluid, whose cult is insepar- 
ably connected with that of the two great 
luminaries. 

At Lincoln there is a valuable chalybeate 
spring, apparently connected with what was 
once “ Monk’s Abbey,” which is dedicated to 
St. Mary Magdalen (Rev. J. Conway Walter, 
Lincoln Diocesan Magazine, iii. 15). Its 
waters are said on high medical authority to 
be equally important with those of Tunbridge 
Wells, and it is popularly esteemed for its cures 
of “bad legs” and other physical troubles. 

There is also (or formerly was) a St. 
Michael’s Well at Stow, the village believed 
to occupy the site of the Roman Sidnacester, 
and to have been the seat of the first Lincoln- 
shire bishopric, before the incursions of the 
Northmen brought ruin on Eastern England. 

At Scampton an iron-spring retains the 
name of St. Pancras’s Well, though the 
chapel, which is said to have stood near it at 
one time, has vanished. ; 

The town of Bourn, as its name indicates, 
is blessed with the possession of Bourn Eau, 
otherwise Bourn Well Head or Peter’s Pool, 
a pond of crystal-clear spring-water over- 
flowing in a large stream, just as it did, 
without doubt, when Hereward the Wake, 
“Lord of Brunne,” and his Norman adver- 
saries were contending heart and soul for the 
mastery of the fen country. This pool was 
probably put under the protection of St. 
Peter for the reason that he was one of the 
patrons of theneighbouring abbey and church. 

St. Trunnion’s (Trunyon’s or Trannion’s) 
Well at Barton-upon-Humber was probably a 


well of note in the days of its prosperity, 
though now it seems to be forgotten. In the 
year 1697, as Abraham de la Pryme recounts 
(p. 132), “a great old thorn tree call’d St. 
Trunyon’s tree, under which that saint had 
an altar and religious rites,” grew not far from 
Barton ; and about 1820 St. Trannion’s Well 
was still known, while a thorn in the open 
field of the parish was spoken of as St. 
Trannion’s tree (4dr. de la Pryme, 132, note). 
Mr. W. S. Hesleden, the Barton antiquary, 
mentions, in a communication to the Gente- 
man’s Magazine, 1822, Part I., pp. 3-6, 
“that a thorn-tree stood some years ago” 
within the lordship of Barton, and not far 
from the parish of Burnham, “ denominated 
St. Trunnion’s Tree,” and he also notes that 
a spring of water on the west of the town, 
adjoining the Castle Dikes, “bears the like 
name of St. Trunnian’s.” In Ball’s Social 
History and Antiquities of Barton-upon- 
Humber, 1856, p. 68, there is also a state- 
ment that “in the old enclosures to the west 
of the town was a spring of clear water called 
St. Trunnion’s Well, and in a field in the 
West Acridge a very old thorn, called St. 
Trunnion’s Tree, which wasstanding in 1726.” 

The cult of St. Trunnion seems to have 
been observed at Horncastle, as well as by 
the Humber side, for in the will of James 
Burton of that town, June 9, 1536, there is a 
bequest “to sainct Tronyan’s light viiid.”; 
this light being in Horncastle Church, where, 
as appears from the will, there were at least 
twenty-three such lights dedicated to altars 
and images. Who St. Trunnion was has yet 
to be settled with certainty. It has been 
maintained that his name is a variant of 
Ronan, Ruan, or Rumon, a bishop and con- 
fessor of Irish birth, who lived no one quite 
knows when, and who died in a solitary cell 
he had chosen among the shades of a certain 
Cornish forest. It has also been suggested 
that Trunnion is a mispronunciation of 
Ninian or Ringan, and St. Trinion’s Church 
in the Isle of Man is said to have been in 
reality dedicated to that apostle of the Picts 
(Denham Tracts, 1892, i. 202); although 
there is also a theory that the word is 
derived from St. Trinian or Tranin, a Pictish 
bishop ordained by St. Palladius ; or, again, 
from the Latin Trudo. 

“St. Tronian” is mentioned more than 
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once in literature. Mr. Lancelot Sharpe, the 
author of a letter addressed to Mr. W. S. 
Hesleden at Barton-upon-Humber, in 1832 
(which letter is now in the possession of the 
latter’s niece, Miss Nicholson, of Kirton-in- 
Lindsey), begins by saying, ‘‘ Of St. Tronian 
I know little more than when I had the 
pleasure of seeing you; but all I know I 
will now communicate.” He afterwards con- 
tinues: “Thefirst placein which] firid mention 
of this saint is in Heywood’s play of Zhe 
Four P.’s (Collier’s edition of Dodsley’s O/d 
Plays, vol. i., p. 55), where the Palmer is 
introduced narrating his pilgrimage : 

At Saynt Toncomber and Saynt Tronion : 

At Saynt Botulph and Saynt Anne of Buckston.” 


“Mr. Steevens,” he continues, “in a letter 
to the printer of the St. James's Chronicle, 
points out the following mention of St. 
Tronian, in Geffry Fenton’s Zragical Dis- 
courses, 4to., 1567, fol. 1144. ‘He returned 
in haste to his lodgynge, where he attended 
the approche of his hower of appointment 
wyth no lesse devocyon, than the Papistes 
in France performe their ydolatrous pilgrimage 
to the ydoll Saint Tronyon, upon the mount 
Avyon, besides Roars.’ Regarding St. Ton- 
comber, he professes to be unable to add 
anything. Note by I. R. (Isaac Reed) in 
loc. thid.” 

Mr. Sharpe then goes on, “The next 
‘passage is in Appius and Virginia (Collier, 
vol. xii., p. 375). It is true the saint is not 
mentioned as plainly as in the preceding 
passage, but he is, no doubt, intended : 

Nay, soft, my maisters : by saincte Thomas of 7runions 
I am not disposed to by of your onioas.” 

In conclusion, Mr. Hesleden’s correspon- 
dent points out that as in the first quotation 
given by him St. Tronion’s name stands just 
before St. Botulph’s—a favourite saint in Lin- 
colnshire, who gave his name to Boston, where 
his shrine was—the Barton Tronian may be 
meant. Proof is wanting, however. The 
saint may have had other well-known sanc- 
tuaries besides that near the southern shore 
of the Humber. De la Pryme, it ought to 

.be noted, does not speak of St. Trunnion’s 
Well, but only of his tree. Nevertheless, it 


.is possible that he was acquainted with it, 
for he alludes to a spring in Barton Fields 
“that always rises and falls with the river 








Ank (Ancholme) . . . though the well is two 
or three yards perpendicular above the river, 
it being on the top of the would” (p. 142). 
Among the many other named - wells he 
mentions is Jenny Stanny Well, near Hibbald- 
stow Fields, which at the present day is 
reported to be haunted by a ghost, some- 
times described as a woman carrying her 
head under her arm. This spectre is sup- 
posed to be Jenny Stannywell, who once 
upon a time drowned herself in the water. 
At least two other well or pond ghosts of 
the feminine sex are known in Lincolnshire, 
but so far as is recorded they carry their 
heads in orthodox fashion. 

Many Lincolnshire towns and villages have 
a local celebrity for their springs—springs 
which are of no mere mushroom notoriety 
like the modern Woodhall Spa. Ashwell at 
Kirton-in-Lindsey has, like the Halliwell at 
Scotter, the By-Well at North Kelsey, the 
holy-well at Mavis-Enderby, and many other 
springs beyond the limits of the county, the 
quality of giving those who drink of it an 
irresistible desire to live in its neighbourhood. 
Caistor, among its many wells, possesses an 
outflow of water supposed to cure diseased 
eyes ; while the rag-wells at Kingerby and 
Nettleton-Top have, or till lately had, special 
virtues. Some fifty or sixty years since, or 
a little earlier, another rag-well was to be 
seen in one of the parishes near Burton-upon- 
Stather in the north of the county, but it is 
now uncertain whether this spring was Kell- 
Well at Alkborough or not. Kell-Well in 
times past ran freely out of the living rock, 
“a delightsome sight for to view,” but it is 
at present forced to find a straight and narrow 
way through an unpicturesque iron pipe set 
in a brick facing. Before it suffered this 
barbarous constraint it was widely known 
through the surrounding country, where 
natural objects presenting some approach 
to the romantic in appearance are memorable 
from their great rarity. 

Two of the most frequently patronized 
springs in the county rise within a few feet 
of each other in a narrow plantation by the 
roadside on Healing Wells Farm in the parish 
of Healing, near Great Grimsby. According 
to the description of Mr. John Cordeaux, of 
Great Cotes House, one of these wells is 
strongly impregnated with iron ; but the other, 
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which is supposed to be pure water, is without 
any yellow tinge in the mud. From it, how- 
ever, bubbles are frequently coming to the 
surface and breaking. Between the two 
springs grows a large thorn, and the bushes 
around them are hung with rags. Several 
squared stones lie about, and by the non- 
chalybeate spring is a large stone tank which, 
it is suggested, may have been a bath. The 
situation of the springs is quite concealed 
by dense undergrowth, but they appear to 
be much visited for medical purposes, the 
footmarks round them bearing evidence to 
the favour-in which they are held. 

Mr. Cordeaux visited them not long since 
for the purpose of discovering whether pins 
are ever dropped into them, but the bottom 
of the water in both cases was too muddy 
and full of leaves to allow accurate examina- 
tion. It is said, however, that large numbers 
of pins have been found near the curative 
waters at Kingerby. 

The twin wells at Healing are popularly 
credited with influencing totally different 
maladies. According to one account, the 
iron spring is chiefly of benefit in diseases 
of the eye, and the other in skin diseases. 
F—— S——, a middle-aged man, who grew 
up in an adjoining parish, states that when 
he was a lad, one spring was used for bathing 
and the second for drinking. The latter was 
considered good against consumption, among 
other forms of sickness, a belief which may 
have some relationship with a Devonshire 
superstition mentioned by Mr. Vaux (Church 
Folklore, p. 303). “At Morchard Bishop,” 
he says, ‘‘in North Devon, a cup of dew 
collected in the churchyard on May morning 
was formerly thought good for a person in 
consumption.” What the special gift of the 
bathing well was F——- S—— cannot say. 
He often plunged his feet into it when a 
boy, but he does not venture to assert that 
it had any great power in reality, although 
‘folks used to come for miles,” and the 
gipsies, who called the place Ragged Spring 
or Ragged Well, frequently visited it. 

At the present time, if the opinion of a 
resident in Healing is to be accepted as 
correct, the inhabitants of that village use 
the springs “for medicinal purposes, and 
not for any superstitious notion, and they 
often take away bottles filled with water.” 





The same authority adds, “They continue 
to attach pieces of rag to the bushes near 
. . . but their purpose in so doing I do not 
know.” A gentleman who hunts with the 
Yarborough pack every winter, also says that 
he notices the rags fluttering on the shrubs 
and briars each season as he rides past. 
There is always a supply of these tatters, 
whether used superstitiously or not, and 
always has been since his father first knew 
the district some seventy years ago. 

Among the other health-giving waters of 
the county Craikell-Spring, a now vanished 
rag-well at Bottesford, was once greatly 
esteemed. In the last century it bubbled 
up on the verge of what was then a patch 
of the still remaining wild woodland of the 
district, and was visited by sufferers from eye 
or skin diseases. Its celebrity gradually 
decayed, but occasional resort was had to 
it till, within the memory of middle-aged 
people, it was diverted from its natural course, 
and carried away by a subterranean conduit. 
Nearly a hundred and fifty years since, ac- 
cording to the tradition transmitted by a 
woman who died lately in her ninth de- 
cade, ‘folks used to come in their carriages 
to it,” and people yet living have heard how 
Mrs. H——’s mother, “ who had gone stone 
blind,” received her sight by bathing in it. 
Less than fifty years ago a sickly child was 
dipped in the water between the mirk and 
the dawn on midsummer morning, “and 
niver looked back’ards efter,” immersion at 
that mystic hour removing the nameless 
weakness which had crippled him in health. 
Within the last fifteen years a palsied man 
went to obtain a supply of the water, only 
to find to his intense disappointment that 
it was drained away through an underground 
channel which rendered it unattainable. 

In most, if not indeed all, countries of 
Europe, the element which fertilizes the soil 
in the form of showers, dews, and running 
streams is intimately connected with ideas 
of love and maternity. This fact explains 
why the Maiden-Well at North Kelsey should 
be visited by unmarried women on St. Mark’s 
Eve, St. Mark’s being a holy-day as insepar- 
ably linked with the practice of amorous - 
spells and other superstitions of pre-Christian 
origin as Hallow E’en itself. A young servant, - 
who was a native of Kelsey, informed W 
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F—— not many years ago that girls coming 
to the spring with the view of divination 
must walk towards it backwards, and go 
round it three times in the same manner, 
each girl meanwhile wishing the wish that 
she may see her destined sweetheart. After 
the third circle is complete, the inquirer 
must kneel down and gaze into the spring, 
in which she will see her lover looking up 
out of the depths. In Berry a closely 
analogous custom is known (Laisnel de la 
Salle, Croyances et Légendes du Centre de la 
France, i. 96). With respect to the necessity 
of walking backwards round the Kelsey 
Well, it is curious to find that among the 
natives of Old Calabar, water drawn with 
the back towards the river or spring is used 
in certain cases as a charm (R. F. Burton, Wit 
and Wisdom from West Africa, 1865, p. 344). 

A spring at Burnham, near Barton-upon- 
Humber, was till the middle of this century, 
if not still more recently, regarded as effica- 
cious in removing the curse of sterility from 
married women. A letter addressed to Mr. 
Hesleden in the year 1851 testifies that the 
water then maintained its reputation. The 
writer, a gentleman-farmer at Burnham, in- 
forms the antiquary in answer to his inquiries 
“relating to the character of the Burnham 
Spring,” that “so far as report goes there is 
no doubt, and there are instances where 
many a one has given the fountain devoutly 
her blessing.” He afterwards proceeds to 
relate, with some degree of raillery, that in 
two cases which occurred within his own 
knowledge, drinking water carried from the 
spring was supposed to have had the happiest 
effect, although in the second instance four- 
teen years of married life had been passed 
in a childless condition. 

Several Scotch wells were formerly believed 
to have this singular power, and two Manx 
wells, if not more, are similarly gifted. 
Several other instances in the United King- 
dom might be quoted, and it is also known 
that springs connected with the idea of 
maternity are to be found on the mainland 
of Europe. According to Rochholz (Drei 
Gaugittinnen, pp. 127, 128), the would-be 
mother visiting St. Verena’s Well at Baden 
should plunge a leg into the freshly-flowing 
-water in order to bring about the realization 
of her hopes. 





In Hans Christian Andersen’s story, Zhe 
Storks, unborn children are represented as 
lying in a pond, “dreaming far more sweetly 
than they will ever dream hereafter,” until 
the hour when the storks carry them to their 
parents. It is noticeable, too, that long 
tresses of women’s hair, and other votive 
offerings, used to be hung in a chapel dedi- 
cated to the Trinity at the holy well near 
Roe, in Bornholm (H. Marryat, 4 Residence 
in Jutland, ii. 344), for Greek mothers used 
to cut off their hair, and offer it to the 
divine Hygeia, before their lying-in, and 
for the health of their child, in consequence 
of which custom, according to Pausanius, 
many of the temple statues of the goddess 
were scarcely recognisable on account of the 
mass of hair wound about them (Rochholz, 
Deutscher Glaube und Brauch, i., 183). A 
closely-allied superstition probably accounts 
for the Portuguese /vnte do Leite at Ponte 
da Barca, a score of miles to the north of 
Oporto. Fonte do Lette means “ Milk 
Spring,” and Mr. Crawfurd, the author of 
Round the Calendar in Portugal (1890, p. 
81), mentions that “women yearly lay by 
its side offerings of bread and wine and flax 
and oil.” He does not, however, explain 
the object with which these gifts are pre- 
sented. The nature of the conception under- 
lying the custom may be guessed at, never- 
theless, for remote Japan furnishes another 
instance of a milk-spring. The Atheneum, 
November 10, 1894, published a review of 
Glimpses of Unfamiliar Japan, by Lafcadio 
Hearn, containing the following passage: 
“In a sea-cave near Matsue is a drip of 
water from a high ledge known as Jizo’s 
Fountain of Milk, at which the souls of 
dead children drink, where milkless mothers 
come to pray for their babes’ sustenance, and 
mothers who have more than they need ask 
that the overflow may be taken from them 
and given to the dead children.” A well 
once possessing similar properties exists in 
Brittany, for Emile Souvestre remarks in his 
Derniers Bretons, 1854, i. 59: “Il y a peu 
d’'années que la fontaine de Languengar, 
placée sous la patronage de Saint Honoré 
(dont les reliques y avaient été trempées) 
avait la propriété de donner du lait aux jeunes 
méres qui buvaient de ses eaux. Un in- 
crédule osa en porter 4 ses lévres par dérision, 
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‘aussit6t ses seins se gonflérent comme ceux 
d’une femme, et ce ne fut qu’a force de 
priéres et de mortifications qu’il put mettre 
un terme & cette étrange punition.” 

It is a curious fact that so far as is yet 
known the Lincolnshire “ blow-wells” have 
no picturesque folklore attached to them. 
These wells, which are popularly supposed 
to be unfathomable, though in reality they 
are springs from the underlying chalk rising 
to the surface of the ground where the super- 
incumbent strata are sufficiently adapted for 
penetration, are never known to freeze. The 
thermal well, now beneath a pump in Mr. 
Stephenson’s “crewyard” at Roxby, is also 
unaffected by frost. Experiments lately 
made by the Rev. J. T. Fowler, D.C.L., 
‘to test its temperature, show that the water 
remains steadily at 60°, while the spring of 
another pump not far from it is 58°, and that 
of one at a little greater distance 51°, the 
ordinary temperature of pump-water in the 
district. The water of the thermal well, 
which is softer than that of other springs in 
the neighbourhood, and probably comes from 
a great depth below the limestone and gypsum 
strata, “reeks” in severe weather. In the 
extraordinary frost-time early in 1895, the 
ice which formed in its trough had to be 
broken to allow the cattle in the yard to 
drink, which had never been done before, 
so far as is remembered. This well certainly 
ought to have legends explaining the fact 
that it has always “the chill off it,” but if 
they exist they have yet to be discovered. 





Book-bunting and its Wotaries. 


By J. H. SLATER. 
en ae 

capa read an extremely interesting work 
Nae | devoted to various aspects of book- 
heel} collecting which has recently been 
"_ published* is tovitalizein a measure 
the trite assumption that there has not at any 
period of the world’s history been a time 
when men and books were not connected 
by the strongest bonds of sympathy and 

* The Book-Hunter in London: Historical and othe» 


Studies of Collectors and Collecting, by W. Roberts. 
‘London: Elliot Stock, -1895. 
















affection. Sometimes, indeed, ignorance and 
bigotry have run riot, and swept out of 
existence in a moment the fruits of centuries 
of devoted toil, and at stated, and it would 
seem recurring periods, education has been 
confined to such a comparative few that it 
would almost seem as though the very ability 
to read had for the time being vanished away. 
But the spirit that prompted the Egyptian 
priests to trace their sacred hieroglyphics on 
papyrus strips, and the Assyrians to build 
up libraries of enduring brick, is the same 
intelligence that presided over the Bruchium 
and Serapeum, the Athenian library of Pisis- 
tratus, the bookshops of Rome, the monas- 
teries of a darker age, and the collectors and 
collections of these later days. Times have 
changed, but we have changed with them 
only in outward show; our desires, attributes, 
and characteristics are the same as they have 
ever been, and perhaps the oldest and most 
estimable quality that has come down to us 
through the ages is the deep desire to inherit 
the wisdom and knowledge of others. This 
can seldom or never be accomplished but 
by the aid of books, whatever form they 
may assume, and it is this distinctive trait 
that has animated the -book-hunters of all 
generations, including our own, who prove 
themselves most worthy to receive it. 

The ethics of book-collecting has, of course, 
its complex phases, and it is not always the 
rich who are the most intelligent, or read 
the most. History tells us how the éé#/e of 
Rome—or at least some of them—regarded 
their books in the light of so many pieces 
of furniture, and there are bookmen of to-day 
who are in no better state than this. Virgil, 
though trapped in all the glories of Le Gascon 
or Derome, may speak to strange ears on 
occasion, even to those of some collector who 
places the greatest store upon that which is 
past and gone, like him of feeble mind who 
falls in love with Cleopatra. Intellectual profit 
is in such cases at a discount; it is a mere 
question of false affection, the extent of which 
is measured by rule of thumb and mirrored 
in ostentatious vanity, flaunting it behind 
glass doors. 

Mr. Roberts, as we think very judiciously, 
avoids any pestilent analysis of the motives 
that have actuated individual book-hunters. _ 
The ghost of old Lazarus Seaman might 
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haunt him in his goings out and comings 
in had he ventured to suggest that the 
ponderous commentaries which that worthy 


had collected were to him but Jdric-d-brac 


after all. Indeed, such a conclusion would 
not improbably amount to a virtual libel 
on the memory of a gentleman who cer- 
tainly enjoyed the status of a scholar, and 
will be known for all time as the owner of 
the very first library ever sold by auction in 
this country. The sale which ‘took place 
in Warwick Court on October 31, 1676, 
furnishes most instructive statistics of the 





periods to a nicety. At one time books 
of deep gravity, whose words come up like 
ghosts, as it were, from the depths of some 
Puritan abyss, are accounted the only books 
worth pondering over. Within their covers 
is the truth of ages. At another time the 
classics are all in all, and little Elzevirs—of 
the “right” edition mind, or they are worth- 
less—are ranged with the more scholarly 
productions of Aldus, to the exclusion of 
most other works. Sir Julius Cesar, who 
was Master of the Rolls in the days of 
James I., was so enamoured of the classical 
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SIR JULIUS CA:SAR’S TRAVELLING LIBRARY. 


value of some books then and now. A 
sound copy of the editio princeps of Homer, 
a folio work published at Florence in 1488, 
sold for 9s., the present value being about 
4150. Eliot's Jndian Bible, a quarto of 
such extreme rarity nowadays that £580 
was considered a reasonable amount to pay 
for a copy at Lord Hardwicke’s sale six years 
ago, went for something under 20s. On the 
other hand some books in Seaman’s library 
are worth no more now than they were then ; 
others have actually deteriorated in popular 
esteem. The prices at which books are sold 
indicate the tastes of book-buyers of different 


writers that he took with him on frequent 
journeys a miniature bookcase full of them. 
Half a century ago the classics fell like 
Lucifer, though they may rise again. They 
are almost as dead now as the hands that 
wrote them. 

Early book-hunting in this country was, 
indeed, of a totally different character from 
what it now is. Edward I. was the first 


English monarch who appears to have taken 
thought for a library, though it is impossible 
to suppose that even the learned Beauclerc 
could have read “books in the running 
brooks, sermons in stones.” 


Edward was 
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the possessor of eleven service-books, while 
contemporaries of his, Richard of London 
and Richard de Gravesend, Bishop of London, 
owned ten and one hundred volumes re- 
spectively. Most of these works treated of 
moral philosophy or religion. Richard de 
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instances of private enterprise, undertaken 
at a time when manuscripts were rare and 
costly. It was not until long after the days 
of Caxton that it became possible for a man 
of even good means to accumulate any 
considerable number of volumes, and we 


CANONBURY TOWER. 


Bury, the author of the P/i/obiblon, was, as 
all the world knows, a famous collector ; and 
Sir Richard Whittington added to the growing 
passion by giving £400 worth of books to 
the Franciscan Monastery which then covered 
the site occupied by Christ’s Hospital in 
Newgate Street. These, however, are isolated 


may well doubt whether there were many 
living fifty years after his death who cared 
to do so when we read that those who bought 
works from the dissolved monasteries used 
them “to scour their candlesticks and to rub - 
their boots.” John Ball, Bishop of Ossory, 
writing in 1549, says that he knew “a 
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merchantman, which shall at this time be 
nameless, that bought the contents of two 
noble libraries for 40s. apiece; a shame 


it is to be spoken. This stuff hath he 

occupied in the stead of gray paper by the 

space of more than these ten years.” Of 

such it appears was the ordinary book-buyer 
VOL. XXXI. 





in the days of King Henry VIII. A few 
of the salt, however, as for example Henry, 
Earl of Arundel, built up libraries out 


PAUL’S CHURCHYARD. 
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of the wreck of the monasteries; and it 

was perhaps their example, combined with 

the greater facilities which soon arose for 

procuring books, that ushered on the scene 
3c 
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a multitude of persistent and omnivorous 
collectors, who, like Gabriel Naudé, swept 
whole streets in the hope of securing some- 
thing of interest and value from among the 
mass. 

All the days of the Stuarts the book-hunter’s 
avocation was so popular that he was ac- 
counted but feather-brained or a varlet who 
had not his library to turn to on occasion. 
Half of King James’s solemn jokes were 
cracked by the aid of midnight oil, and only 
to be understood by a painful search in 
volumes of forgotten lore. Books began to 
pour from the press, and it became a business 


number of extensive collectors as there were 
during the latter part of the seventeenth 
centuryand during the whole of the eighteenth. 
People now specialize from sheer desperation, 
and there are not many private libraries 
extant which, like that of the Duke of 
Roxburghe, contain books on theology and 
jurisprudence, philosophy of all kinds, arts 
and sciences, philology, history, polygraphy, 
and goodness knows what other branches of 
learning besides. In these days of reprints 
much can be obtained in little space. Folios 
are frowned down; the nimble octavo may 
hold within its covers all that Shakespeare 





WESTMINSTER HALL. 


to read them. ‘These were the days of the 
classics and the ponderous works of the 
Fathers, of A‘schylus and Horace, Saints 
Augustine and Jerome. Fiction was, of 
course, unknown, and it became a habit 
among courtier-poets to woo their Muse in 
manuscript and to keep her there, vulgar 
print being too common to satisfy the aspira- 
tions of their souls. All this, however, did 
not fail to pass away with the fashion of the 
hour, and then arose another great battle 
over the books. Indeed, it is more than 
questionable whether there now are, in this 
country, at any rate, anything like the same 


or Ben Jonson ever wrote, and sometimes 
a great deal more. 

In popular fancy the “ book-hunter” is a 
peripatetic and cosmopolitan snapper-up of 
unconsidered rarities, though in truth he may 
wear good clothes and search by deputy. 
He may even entertain a score or two of 
booksellers, and pay in right royal fashion 
for anything he requires. None the less, on 
this account, is he a book-hunter, since of 
necessity he is compelled to search for what 
is but seldom met with. Such an one must 
often sigh as he takes his walks abroad, or 
buys by telegram. He is too often apt to 
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think that the happy hunting-grounds must 
be in some fairer region than that which is 
honeycombed by the London streets. There 
are no Shakespeare quartos such as George 
Daniell hid in his red-brick eyrie at Canon- 
bury, very little of anything, in fact, but what 
nobody wants. There are scores and hundreds 
of volumes of sermons addressed to sleeping 
congregations a century and more ago now 
faster far asleep than ever; battalions otf 
school-books scored and battered by the race 
that has come and almost gone ; a cookery- 
book or two with indigestion in its very title ; 
a bundle of almanacs of the last decade. If 
we want rarities we must pay heavily for 
them, or stumble over them one at a time 
by chance, generally in the beaten tracks 
and known localities where daily walk “the 
Nimrods of the streets.” 

Before the Great Fire, Little Britain and 
Moorfields were full of shops and stalls, as 
also was St. Paul’s Churchyard. It may be 
news to some that Westminster Hall itself 
was once given over to dealers in books, and 
that while suitors or their counsel pleaded 
at the end of the vast parallelogram, just 
where the steps are now, a brisk trade was 
done at the counters that ran along both of 
the sides. Stalls for books, as well as other 
small merchandise, were permitted in the 
hall as early as the sixteenth century, and 
were not removed till the reign of George III. 

Booksellers have always congregated to- 
gether; they are gregarious animals like 
lawyers, diamond-cutters, and gold- beaters, 
and the London of to-day contains, as in 
the past, numerous streets and alleys where 
shops and barrows may be met with in long 
procession. Farringdon Street and the New 
Cut, Holywell Street and the turnings off 
St. Martin’s Lane, teem with prospective 
bargains which sumehow or other continually 
escape us. Then there are the shops of the 
greater booksellers who deal in hundreds 
and sometimes thousands of pounds, and 
are continually on the look-out themselves 
for “lots ” and “items ” of rarity. Yet many 
of the books that are now a miracle of scarcity 
were perhaps common enough before the 
fire made of the City one huge holocaust. 
Fashion, too, has changed utterly, just as 
that which prevails now will have changed 
when the new generation of book-hunters 


wonders perhaps that such a book as Calonne’s 
Proposals for Preventing Highway Robberies 
in the Environs of London might be picked 
up in the concluding years of the nineteenth 
century for a shilling or eighteenpence. The 
truth is that the ideal book-hunter searches 





ROMAN WRITING MATERIALS, 


for what to him are necessaries, and not for 
bargains. Neither he nor any of his pro- 
genitors have often obtained an immediate 
and material pecuniary advantage except by 
accident. The rarity of to-day, the pamphlet 
which, as market prices go, would be cheap 
at ten times its weight in gold, though for 
all intellectual purposes it is worth no more 
than the last issue, which can be got fora 
few pence, may soon depart into the limbo 
of dead follies, or it may flicker out its life 
a century hence. The veriest tyro who reads 
Mr. Roberts’s account of books and book- 
men cannot fail to see that the new becomes 
old and the old new under the magic touch 
of time. Where, for example, are the master- 
pieces of Aldus now? They survive in the 
estimation of a few collectors, but only of a 
very few. ‘Though dead to most, they never- 
theless await their resurrection. 


eg 


JOublications and jYroceedings of 
Archeological Societies. 


PUBLICATIONS. 
The Arch@ological Journal (Vol. LII., No. 207) has 
reached us from the ARCHAOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 
It contains the following papers: ‘‘ Antiquarian Notes 
on the Rose,” by Mr. J. L. André; ‘*‘Notes on 
Egyptian Colours,” by Mr. F. C.J. Spurrell ; “ Philz ; 
the Nubian Valley and the Modified Nile Reservoir,” 
by Mr. Somers Clarke; ‘‘Notes on two Curious 
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Padlocks in the Carlisle Museum,” by Chancellor 
Ferguson; ‘‘The Progressive or Expansive Signi- 
ficance of Place Names,” by Canon Atkinson ; “‘ The 
Origin of some Small Pits or Lines on Allerston and 
Ebberston Moors, Yorkshire,” by Mr. J. Mortimer ; 
and ‘Beverley in the Olden Time,” by. Mr. W. 


Stephenson. 
0f ad) 23 


The Journal of the ROYAL SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES 
OF IRELAND (Vol. V., Part III.) has been issued. 
Its contents are divided into two sections, one being 
that of papers on various subjects, and the other the 
proceedings of the society at its meetings. Among 
the first named are the following: ‘‘ The Origins of 
’ Prehistoric Ornament in Ireland,” by Mr. George 
Coffey, M.R.I.A. ; this which is the third part of a 
long and important paper contains eighteen illustra- 
tions. The Rev. J. F. M. Ffrench contributes an 
account (with two illustrations) of a fine gold spur 
found in county Wicklow. Mr. Cecil C. Woods 
follows with a short paper on, and a useful catalogue 
of, the Goldsmiths of the city of-Cork. Unfortunately 
all the records of the company were (in all probability) 
recently destroyed by fire. [The editor of the Avz/z- 
guary can add the initials of another Cork Goldsmith 
to those contained in Mr. Woods’s list. On a rat- 
tailed spoon of last century are three marks thus: 


[Hs] | Ber [H.S.].] Mr. C. Winston Dugan 








describes the Ancient Cott [a kind of canoe] found last 
year in the south-west corner of Lough Neagh in 
County Armagh. Besides these papers, there are a 
good many short and often uSeful notes, under the 
general heading of Miscellanea. 

The second division of the contents of the Journal 
includes (with numerous illustrations) accounts of the 
general meeting of the society at Galway last July, 
with descriptions of various places visited then or at 
later dates. These include accounts of Galway, the 
Aran Islands, Borris, Roscrea, Clare, Galway, Athenry, 
and the Loughcrew Hills. Altogether this number of 
the Journal fully maintains the high standard of excel- 
lence of its predecessors. 

A) BA 
The Collections of the SURREY ARCHAOLOGICAL 
SocIeTy are well recognised as among some of the 
best of the publications of the provincial societies. 
Vol. XII., Part II. has been lately issued. It contains 
the following papers: “‘A Charge given by Henry 
Hart, Esq., J.P., at the Surrey Quarter Sessions at 
Dorking on April 5, 1692.” It is communicated by 
Lord Ashcombe. Following it isa paper by Mr. F. 
Lasham on ‘Camps, Earthworks, Tumuli, etc., in 
West Surrey”; Mr. Henry E. Malden contributes a 
paper entitled ‘* Notes on Anstiebury, Holmbury, and 
other Early Camps in Surrey”; Mr. A. R. Bax 
follows with an account of certain Surrey parish 
churches in 1705, taken from a manuscript at Lam- 
beth; “The Church Plate of Surrey” follows by the 
Rev. T. S. Cooper, in which the Rural Deanery of 
Beddington is taken. The most interesting discovery 
is that of an Edwardian Communion Cup and paten 
at Beddington of the year 1551, adding one more to 
the very small list of chalices or cups of that period 
which remain. “Surrey Wills,” by Mr. F. A. Crisp ; 


and a continuation of the “ Visitation of Surrey, 1623,” 











edited by Dr. Howard and Mr. Mill Stephenson, make 
up an excellent number of the ‘‘ Collections.” 


The ‘Quarterly Statement” of the PALESTINE Ex- 
PLORATION FUND is always full of interest, brief as 
most of the papers which it contains too often are. 
The “Statement” for October, 1895, contains zxter 
alia the sixth report of excavations at Jerusalem, by 
Dr. Bliss ; five reports from Herr Baurath von Schick 
on the old churches of Jerusalem, and other subjects ; 
two notes by Canon Dalton; the ‘‘ Stoppage of the 
Jordan, A.D. 1267,” by Mr. Stevenson, as well as 
several other papers of more or less importance and 
interest, 





PROCEEDINGS. 

The first meeting of the new session of the BRITISH 
ARCHAOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION was held on Novem- 
ber 6 at 32, Sackville Street, Piccadilly—The honorary 
secretary, Mr. Patrick, expressed the great sorrow he 
felt in making the formal announcement to the meeting 
of the irreparable loss the society had sustained by the 
lamented death of Mr. E. P. Loftus Brock, F.S.A., 
the honorary treasurer.—The chairman and Mr. W. 
de Gray Birch, F.S.A., also referred with much feeling 
to the sad event, and spoke of the great services ren- 
dered to archeology by Mr. Brock during the period 
of nearly thirty years in which he had been connected 
with the association.—The intimation was received 
by the meeting with most sincere regret. 

Proceeding to the business of the evening, the chair- 
man exhibited a cast of a very interesting and rather 
unusual seal connected with Rievaulx Abbey, and read 
some notes preparatory to a future paper on the subject. 
—Mr. Collier brought for exhibition a small collection 
of bronze tokens, mostly from Warwickshire and 
Staffordshire—Mr. A. Oliver produced two very 
elegant Roman lamps of rather unusual design from 
Corfu.—Mr. Patrick, the honorary secretary, exhibited 
some Roman fibule of silver and bronze, and some 
beads, hair-pins, and dice, some of the latter showing 
distinct evidence of having been plugged; also an 
elegant little bronze figure of the infant Hercules 
brought from Italy.—Owing to the unfortunate indis- 
position of the authors of the two papers advertised 
for the evening, they were not completed, and stand 
postponed.—Mr. Patrick then read a short paper upon 
Winchester House, Southwark, and the recent dis- 
coveries of some remains of the buildings, which he 
illustrated by some old engravings and maps, and a 

lan of the locality.—An interesting discussion ensued, 
in which Mr. R. W. Barrett took part, and afterwards 
drew the attention of the meeting to the nature of the 
excavations in progress upon the line of the Roman 
wall in the North of England, which he had quite 
recently visited. 
05 


At the meeting of the CAMBRIDGE ANTIQUARIAN 
Society, held on October 21, the president (Mr. W. 
M. Fawcett, M.A., of Jesus College) read a paper on 
‘* Elections at Cambridge Sixty Years Ago.” Many 
specimens of the electioneering literature of the time 
were handed round. In most cases the once piquant 
jokes and gibes have become quite obscure, and the 
allusions to persons and events forgotten. But in many 
Mr. Fawcett was able to explain them. Perhaps one 
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of the best was a squib attacking the University in- 
fluence at the time in Scripture language, purporting 
to be taken from ‘‘ the nine hundred and ninety-ninth 
chapter of the Book of Corruption,” the Vice-Chancellor 
at the time being Joshua King, President of Queen’s. 
Two or three verses are sufficiently amusing to be 
worth quoting. They begin thus: 


‘* And it came to pass in the reign of William the 
Fourth, there was a great talk of ‘Corporation 
Inquiry’ and ‘ Church Reform.’ 

‘* And Joshua said to himself, ‘I am zug of this 
town, and I will therefore make the people vote 
according to my judgment ;’ so he rang the bell for 
Jobson [Jobson is supposed to be the University 
Marshal], and he said unto him: 

‘*¢ Jobson, Jobson, go thou into the highways and 
hedges to my tradesmen, and to all my people, and 
thus say unto them : 

‘* ¢ My commands are, they will vote for Sir Edward, 
whether they have promised or not. 

‘** Therefore put on thy gown, that it may make a 
better appearance.’ 

‘*So Jobson put on his gown, and went limping 
out.” 

After several other verses, in which Joshua is repre- 
sented as trying to obtain votes under every pretext, 
he discharges his gardener for withholding his vote. 

‘* And Joshua was exceedingly wroth, and said : 

***Thou fool, thou knowest not what is right ; 
leave me, for I will not have a man on my premises 
who differs from me.’ ” 


And so on. 

The whole thing is a travesty on University in- 
fluence, and brings in the names of well-known men 
of the time. 

Two others are reminders of the electioneering 
scene in Pickwick, and certainly, as Mr. Fawcett 
remarked, ‘‘if the wit is not keener, the humour is 
certainly broader in such squibs as the following, 
which must have excited much admiration.” 

One reads thus : 

‘* Escaped from his den 
At the Hoop Hotel 
and supposed to be lurking in the vicinity 
of Parker’s Piece 
That most destructive and voracious 
reptile 
The Spring Place Sucker 
or 


Political Vampire. 

Such is the enormous voracity of this creature that 
for the last three years he cost Mr. John Bull his 
keeper £3,000 per annum, and will cost the pro- 
prietor this year at least £6,000 if not immediately 
destroyed. 

Mr. Bull earnestly solicits the public to proceed to 
his haunt on Parker’s Piece, and by their united efforts 
to crush at once this Political Blood Sucker.” 

And the other : ; 

‘*Just arrived in Cambridge 
and may be seen alive 
One of those wonderful little reptiles 
THE BUG 
It is of the species called the 
HUM-BUG. 
It is very venomous, crafty and spiteful.” 


The paper was one of very considerable interest, 
and will serve a usefyl purpose by putting on per- 
manent record some of the transient events, connected 
with the stirring political times of the first half of the 
now closing century, as represented in a university 
town. 

Professor Hughes made a communication, in which 
he derived the battle-axes of the Fijian type, and the 
Australian boomerang from Cetacean ribs, after which 
he read a paper on the “ Earthworks between the 
Tyne and Solway.” 

Mr. J. Willis Clark, the Registrar, exhibited and 
explained some objects from Somaliland, which he 
presented to the society. 

Se 


Se Se 


The report of the OxrorD UNIVERSITY Brass 
RuBBING SOCIETY states that the society has just 
completed its second academical year, having been 
founded by some twenty undergraduate brass-rubbers 
in May, 1893, with Mr. H. F. Haines, son of the late 
Rev. H. Haines on brasses, as its first vice-president. 
It has since more than doubled its roll of members. 
The society has a twofold object—during term to 
complete and revise the register, first of all brasses, 
then of all sepulchral monuments in the county and 
diocese of Oxford ; and during vacation to promote 
the study and preservation of brasses elsewhere, as its 
members may find opportunity. The society has held 
two ordinary meetings in each of the last three terms, 
at all of which recent rubbings taken by members have 
been exhibited. Papers have been read on “ Symbolism 
in Brasses,” by Mr. H. M. Conacher; “ The Problems 
of a Brass Engraver,” by Mr. J. W. Crowfoot ; 
“Heraldry,” by Mr. A. R. Pinel; ‘Canopies in 
Brasses,” by Mr. J. L. Myres; ‘* The Parish Church 
and Monuments of Minster in Sheppey,” by Mr. W. 
H. Draper. At the last meeting, in Lent term, several 
members discussed the brasses which they had lately 
studied, and exhibited their rubbings. At a public 
meeting held in November, in the Ashmolean lecture- 
room, Viscount Dillon kindly gave an interesting 
lecture upon ‘Ancient Armour,” and has since 
become honorary member of the society. 





Reviews and Motices 
of ew Books. 


[Publishers are requested to be so good as always to 
mark clearly the prices of books sent for review, as 
these notices are intended to be a practical aid to 
book-buying readers. | 


Some Notes OF THE HISTORY OF THE PARISH 
OF WHITCHURCH, OxoN. By the Rev. John 
Slatter. Cloth, crown 8vo., pp. viii., 150. 
London: Zlliot Stock. 


This is a modest and unpretending outline of the 
history of a small country parish in Oxfordshire. So 
far as it goes, it is a careful and scholarly little book ; 
but we cannot avoid a feeling of regret that the author 
did not see his way to something more exhaustive 
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and complete. It is evident from what he gives us in 
the hundred and fifty pages of his book that he could 
have written a complete history of his parish very well. 
However, we must be thankful for what we have got. 
Canon Slatter says in the preface: ‘‘ When I came to 
Whitchurch in 1880, I at once procured a book, 
properly indexed, in which to enter information of 
whatever sort that might be useful to my successors. 
The facts thus collected, though far from being a per- 
fect history, have, however, attained to a certain 
degree of continuity; but I should hardly have 
ventured to publish these if I had not in my chest 
come across some documents which seem of great 
interest, and one of them in particular of great 
rarity. I allude to the first poor-law accounts of the 
parish under the earlier Act of Elizabeth—viz., 5 Eliz., 
cap. 3.” 

These poor-law records are undoubtedly of very 
considerable importance and interest. They were the 
result of the local application of the Act of Elizabeth 
alluded to by Mr. Slatter, and which embodied the 
provisions of an earlier Act of Henry VIII., which 
had been extended under Edward VI., and Philip and 
Mary. 
It is, as Mr. Slatter observes, very seldom that the 
poor-law accounts of this date have been preserved. 
The law then called for a voluntary contribution from 
the wealthier people in each parish, to be gathered 
together, and administered in relief, by certain ‘‘ col- 
lectors.” If people refused to contribute voluntarily, 
then the justices cculd compel them to do so; or if a 
parish was too poor to support its own paupers, then 
certain of them were licensed to beg in adjoining 
specified parishes. It is the record of these poor-law 
proceedings which has been fortunately preserved at 
Whitchurch, and which is printed in the book under 
notice. Besides this, the history (and a very interest- 
ing one it must have been) of the parish from the 
earliest times is given in outline by Mr. Slatter. The 
only pity is (as we have already said) that he has not 
filled in the outline with rather more of detail. It is 
pretty clear that a good deal of valuable material with 
regard to the manorial history might have been forth- 
coming, such as would have helped to throw light on 
points more or less obscure as to manors and early 
village communities generally. The framework at 
Whitchurch, as given by Mr. Slatter, is complete 
enough ; it only wants a little more filling in. 

The old church—a Norman building—was pulled 
down in 1858, with the exception of a small portion 
of later date, which is still standing, and which con- 
tains a stone sculptured with a floreated crucifix. 
This fortunately escaped the hand of the spoiler, as 
did also several monumental brasses, some of them of 
more than ordinary interest. In the parish records 
are four inventories of the church goods taken in 
1574, (?) 1584, and 1593. Students of post-Reforma- 
tion ritual will find points of interest in these inven- 
tories, which also contain lists of the goods belonging 
to the parish, used at what we suppose was the Church 
Ale, but which seems to have been locally known as 
** Revel Day.” : 

It will be gathered from this notice that, short as 
the book is, it contains a great deal worthy of record, 
and well put together. The only fault of the book is 


that there is not more of it. 








THE History OF SUFFOLK: Popular County His- 
tories. By the Rev. J. J. Raven, D.D., F.S.A. 
Cloth, demy 8vo., pp. viii, 287. London: 
Elliot Stock, Price 7s. 6d. 

It is not without its value and interest that we are 
able to note, as these volumes appear one after the 
other, how widely diverse the history of each county 
is from that of the rest. It might be supposed that, 
taken as sections of a whole, the history of each 
portion of England would run very much in the same 
lines. This is not the case, and it is perhaps, not the 
least valuable feature of these Popular County His- 
tories that they bring out the differences in clear and 
sharply-defined outlines. The history, as given in 
these volumes, is necessarily condensed, and this con- 
densing accentuates the individuality of each county, 
as regards its past history, in a much more marked 
degree than would otherwise be possible. 

The previous volume of the series was the History of 
Northumberland, by Mr. Cadwallader Bates, and that 
followed Colonel Fishwick’s History of Lancashire. 
It would, perhaps, be difficult to have imagined how 
widely different the history of these three sections of 
England is, without the help of the three volumes of 
this very useful series. 

The publisher has been fortunate in securing Canon 
Raven’s services for the History of Suffolk. It is a 
county whose history is not easy to recount because, 
unlike that of most other counties, it is a compilation 
of individual histories. 

The history of Suffolk is to be read in, and gleaned 
from, the individual stories of its villages to a much 
greater extent than is the case with other counties. 
For such work, Dr. Raven, from his long and intimate 
connection with Suffolk, is especially well fitted. The 
result is before us in the present volume, and we have 
no hesitation in saying that the result is, on the whole, 
thoroughly satisfactory. It would be possible to 
criticise here and there, and perhaps the objection 
may be taken that too much space is occupied by a 
narration of religious and ecclesiastical events, as com- 
pared with the secular history of the county. Yet, in 
a county like Suffolk, whose history, as we have 
said, is: mainly the compilation of the history of its 
villages, the ecclesiastical side is necessarily more 
conspicuous than any other, and in this fact lies the 
explanation of, and the justification for, the apparent 
disproportion we have alluded to. It is a fault—if, 
indeed, it be exactly a fault—which was pretty well 
inevitable, and it must be regarded as the outcome, 
not of defective knowledge, or of a faulty conception 
of the relative proportion of things, but as the result 
of a truthful reflection of the history of almost any 
rural district which lies (to quote the prospectus of the 
book), as Suffolk does, *‘ out of that zone of England 
in which the more notable historical events have 
occurred.” = 

The best way of conveying a general idea of the 
ground which the book covers will be if we follow the 
custom we have adopted on other occasions, and give 
the separate headings of the chapters into which the 
book is divided. They are nineteen in number, and 
are as follows : 

I. PHYSIOGRAPHY AND PREHISTORIC, 
2. THE ROMAN OCCUPATION--EARLIER. 
3.. THE ROMAN OCCUPATION—LATER. | 
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4. EAKLIER SAXON TIMES. 

5. LATER SAXON TIMES. 

6. THE NORMAN PERIOD. 

7. EARLY PLANTAGENET. 

8. ae a continued. 

9. Epwarp III. AND RICHARD II. 

10. COLLEGES, LOLLARDS, AND PILGRIMAGES. 
11. PERPENDICULAR ARCHITECTURE, DOMESTIC 


Lire.—S1R JAMES TYNDALL. 
12, Henry VIII. anD Epwarp VI. 
13. QUEEN MARY. 
14. QUEEN ELIZABETH. 
15. EARLY STUART. 
16. FROM THE LONG PARLIAMENT TO THE REvo- 
LUTION. 
17. SUFFOLK DURING THE REIGNS OF WILLIAM 
III., ANNE, AND GEORGE I. 
18. LATER Days. 
19. ETHNOLOGY, 
DIALECT. 
Perhaps as interesting a portion of the book as any, 
is that part of the last chapter which deals with the 
folklore and dialect of the county. There is, we ought 
to add, a very complete index. 


SURNAMES, FOLKLORE, AND 


& 

DATED Book-PLAtes (EX-LIBRIS) WITH A 
TREATISE ON THEIR ORIGIN AND DEVELOP- 
MENT. By Walter Hamilton. Part III. 4to., 
paper, pp. 111-225. London: A. and C. Black. 
Price 7s. 6d. net. 

This is the third and last part of Mr. Hamilton’s 
useful catalogue of dated book-plates. 

As dealing with book-plates of the present century 
it cannot be accounted archeological, and it is only 
by virtue of its connection with the two former parts, 
which came legitimately within the scope of view of 
the Antiguary, that this third part can by courtesy 
claim a notice in our pages. 

Mr. Hamilton dwells on the decadence of art in 
the first half of the century, as reflected in the poverty 
of design shown in the ex-/zdris of that date. He 
considers that a revival of artistic design in book- 
plates may be noted after 1851. Toa limited extent 
this may be true, but we are not sure that we alto- 
gether agree with him. Book-plates designed in the 
earlier part of the century were, at least, a natural 
outcome of the taste, or lack of taste, of that period. 
It is not so now. At the present day book-plate 
designs are running riot. The so-called ‘high art ”? 
of the sickly cesthetic fashion of the hour is figuring 
far too often in the book-plates of the present day. 
This can be seen in some of the illustrations given by 
Mr. Hamilton in this section of his book. Many of 
the designs are exaggerated and unreal, however odd 
or weird, or even pretty, they may chance to be. If 
a book like Mr. Hamilton’s is to be anything more 
than a mere catalogue, it ought to criticise and point 
out errors and evidences of bad taste. No one could 
speak with more authority then the chairman of the 
Ex-Libris Society. We do not care to specify what 
we consider the bad taste of particular persons as shown 
in the designs of their book-plates illustrated in this 
book. It is, however, very evident that many of the 
designs figured by Mr. Hamilton contravene the 
canons of sobriety and good taste which should restrain 
the design of a book-plate. 





In fact, the modern book-plate is fast being vul- 
garized and is running to seed. 

We have gone, page by page, through Mr. Hamil- 
ton’s list, and we are bound to say that so far as we 
had the means of checking it, the list seems to be 
remarkably free from errors. In only two instances 
have we detected a mistake. One occurs in the first 
entry on p. 144, where it is said that Dr. William 
Tyrrell, Bishop of Newcastle, was translated to 
Sydney in 1853. This is a mistake. Dr. Tyrrell 
was Bishop of Newcastle at his death. 

The other mistake is also ecclesiastical and curious, 
and also of more importance. In the second part of 
his book Mr. Hamilton drew attention to a fictitious 
book-plate of Bishop Carr, of Killaloe, which he had 
been told was taken from a device in Canon Dwyer’s 
History of the Diocese of Killaloe. ‘Ne then pointed 
out that although the device in question occurs in the 
book named, it is really copied from Harris’s edition 
of Sir James Ware’s works, vol. i., which was pub- 
lished in Dublin in 1739. 

On page 216 of the part under notice, in the list of 
‘* Additions and Corrections,” under date of 1661, 
Mr. Hamilton includes as a small book-plate (24 
inches by 2%), a label inscribed ‘‘ Sigillum Decani et 
Capituli Laonensis 1661.” This is another of the 
devices of Irish episcopal and capitular seals which 
occur as headings to the sections of Harris’s edition 
of Ware’s work. As there are a large number of 
these devices in that work, and as many of them only 
need to be cut out with a pair of scissors to look like 
genuine book-plates, it is well that collectors should 
be placed on their guard. We have, while writing 
this notice, taken the trouble to look through the book. 
Some of the devices would lend themselves more 
readily to fraud than others, those of Killaloe being 
among the most easy for an unscrupulous person to 
make use of; the number is so considerable that it 
may not be amiss to record them here. There are 
three each of the following: Armagh, Meath, Kil- 
more,: Derry, Dublin, Kildare, Ossory, Ferns, Cork, 
and Cloyne; four of Tuam; two each of Clogher, 
Dromore, Raphoe, Leighlin, Limerick, Killaloe, and 
Elphin ; and one each of Down and Clonfert. The 
two latter, if cut out, would easily pass as ordinary 
oblong book-plates | Of Cashel there are two devices 
of the average size, and four small ones. Of Water- 
ford there is one of average size, and five small. In 
all more than fifty of them. They are all very prettily 
designed, and were it not that the book is fortunately 
rather rare and costly, many more of them would no 
doubt be passing current as book-plates than is actually 
the case. It is clear that the collector needs to be on 
his guard as to them, and it is safe to say that any 
small label with an Irish bishop’s arms, or with those 
of an Irish cathedral chapter, which it may be 
attempted to palm off as a book-plate, will, on 
examination, be found not to be a book-plate at all, 
but to have been cut out from the book in question. 


INTRODUCTION TO FOLKLORE. By Marian 
Roalfe Cox. Cloth, 8vo., pp. xv, 320. London: 
D. Nutt. Price 3s. 6d. 

It says very much for the study of folklore that the 
books which have appeared on the subject have as a 
rule maintained an unusually high standard of excel- 
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lence and scholarly attainment. With a subject which 
appeals so readily to the popular fancy, it might have 
been expected that quite the opposite would have 
been the case, and that the market would have been 
stocked with a plentiful supply of books of a very 
inferior order of merit. Fortunately this is not so, 
and the book now before us quite rises to the general 
high level which is so distinct a feature of most of the 
books which have dealt with folklore. 

There is a great deal of very suggestive matter and 
accurate reasoning in /ntroduction to Folklore, especi- 
ally in the chapter on the “Separable Soul.” It is 
not necessary to agree with all that is said in a 
book in order to appreciate its power, or estimate its 
value, and this is the case in the present instance. 
The fault of the past was that nobody noted, in any 
systematic or scientific way, the many traces of remote 
antiquity which can be detected in the ordinary cus- 
toms and manners of civilized nations and individuals. 
The danger, as it seems to us, is now rather in the 
opposite direction of detecting, or thinking that there 
is to be detected, a trace of primzeval usage in customs 
or practices which are really only the outcome of some- 
thing by no means peculiarly ancient. To take a 
single instance, that of Christians turning to the East. 
It certainly suggests a connection with ancient sun- 
worship, but if examined it will be found that it is of 
medieval origin, and is based on the symbolism so 
dear to the minds of men like Durandus and others. 
It is not a traditional custom of unbroken lineage 
from primitive Christianity, but isa piece of medieval 
symbolism based on the idea of the ** Son of righteous- 
ness arising with healing on His wings.” It is not 
connected with anything more remote. So, too, the 
placing of a poker upwards across the bars of a grate 
to induce a fire to burn, is based on sound common- 
sense, and is devoid of the idea, suggested in the 
book before us, that it originated in the forming of a 
cross, to make the evil spirit depart out of the fuel, 
which he prevented from burning. It would be quite 
easy to argue that the reason for punishing boys by 
whipping them on what Mr. Athelstan Riley and Mr. 
Labouchere have designated in 77zth as the “ official 
spot,” arose not from the obvious convenience of that 
locality, but because it was a tradition from the days 
of primzeval cannibalism, when the chef of that period 
was wont to pound the human steak to make it 
more tender. The fact is, that if we only use a little 
imagination we can very soon invest nearly every 
action of life with some romantic origin, supposed to 
be derived from prehistoric savagery or superstition. 
There is a real danger of this, and the student of 
folklore needs to curb the reins of his imagination to 
a very considerable extent in this respect. 

The first chapter of this book is headed “ Intro- 
ductory.” It is followed by one on the Separable 
Soul; then comes the subject of Animal Ances- 
tors; which in turn is followed by chapter iii., on 
Animism — Ghosts and Gods; chapter iv. deals 
with the Other World ; chapter v. with Magic; and 
chapter vi. with Myths and Folk-tales. 

It is a book full of matter for sober reflection, and 
without always accepting the author’s conclusions, we 
look upon it as quite one of the best books on the 
subject. Itis a capital explanation of and introduction 
to folklore in its many-sided bearings. There is, we 
may add, a complete and full index. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE RECORDS OF THE MERCHANT 
ADVENTURERS OF NEWCASTLE - UPON - TYNE. 
Vol. i. (Surtees Society, vol. xciii.) Pp. lii, 315. 
Published for the society by Andrews and Co., 
Durham. 

This, which is one of the volumes issued to the 
members of the Surtees Society for 1894, was originally 
entrusted to Mr. J. R. Boyle, whose work as a pains- 
taking Northern antiquary is well known. Unfor- 
tunately, Mr. Boyle had to leave Newcastle before 
completing the work, and this and other causes made 
it necessary for someone else to continue the work. 
A fresh editor was found in Mr. F. W. Dendy, and 
fortunately the book has not really suffered from the 
change of editor, as might have been feared that it 
‘would. It is not, perhaps, generally understood that 
merchant gilds were quite distinct from the craft gilds 
(or mysteries). Their members were those burgesses 
in the town who were shopkeepers or warehousemen 
engaged in the purchase and sale of merchandize. 
Craft gilds, on the other hand, were associations of 
artisans engaged in special handicrafts in a town. 
Merchant gilds existed in France at an earlier date 
than their existence in England can be traced, and it 
is surmised that their advantages may have first been 
learnt by the English from the Norman merchants 
who followed in the wake of the Conqueror. This 
volume deals therefore with what may be termed a 
general association of Newcastle shopkeepers, and 
not with the trade gilds of Newcastle at all. The 
Records of the Newcastle Merchant Adventurers are 
contained in fifteen manuscript volumes, ranging from 
the middle of the fifteenth to the middle of the present 
century. They are deposited in the safe of the com- 
pany (which still exists), in the Merchants’ Hall, at the 
Guildhall at Newcastle. It is from these fifteen books 
that the extracts have been taken which are given in 
the present volume. The insight which they give into 
the merchant life of a great Northern town is extremely 
interesting, and is, moreover, full of important material. 
We learn much from them of the ways and methods 
of trade in the past, and much new light is thrown 
upon matters which have hitherto been obscure and 
doubtful—such, for instance, as the question of a 
struggle between the merchant gilds and the craft 
gilds, a matter hitherto much in dispute among his- 
torians. The Newcastle records distinctly indicate 
that there was such a struggle in the reign of Ed- 
ward II. It is impossible, in a book full of so much 
variable matter, to give any detailed outline of its 
contents. We can only say that it appears to 
have been very judiciously and carefully edited. It 
forms one of the most valuable books which have 
hitherto appeared on the subject of merchant life in 
England in the past. We very much hope that similar 
records in other towns may also be published; we 
shall then be better able to compare the different 
aspects of trading-in the past history of England than 
is at present possible. e have learnt a good deal 
about the craft gilds of late years; we now need more 
information as to the merchant gilds, This volume is 
a considerable help in this, and it will be much more 
so when the companion volume appears. 


NOTE TO PUBLISHERS.— We shall be particularly 
obliged to publishers if they will always state the price 
of books sent for review. 
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